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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Farl of DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
the 22nd SEPTEMBER, and will TERMINATE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 20th DECEMBER. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 18th September, at eleven o'clock, and every 
succeeding Monday and Thursday, at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





ISS ENRIQUEZ begs to announce that she is 
at liberty to accept En: ments. All letters to be 
addressed to her residence, 26, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
Engaged the following dates: Leeds, 24th September ; Bristol 
Musical Festival, 20th to 25th October; Glasgow Musical 
Festival, 3rd to 8th November; Edinburgh, 10th November; 
Birmingham, 19th November; Sacred Harmonic, Exeter 
Hall, 2ist November ; Stoke Newington, March 19th, 1874. 


BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY, 
GRESHAM ROAD, BRIXTON. 








Conpuctor—Mr. WILLIAM LEMARE. 


Weekly Rehearsals for the Season will commence 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6ru, 1873. 
SULLIVAN’S “LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
RANDEGGER’S ‘ FRIDOLIN.” 
SMART’S “BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 
BENEDICT’S “ST. PETER.” 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL.” 


Subscription for Choir Members, Fifteen Shillings and Sixpence. 


W. C. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 








IN THE PRESS, 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED FOR 
“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” 
Sung at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


THE MAY SONG. Sang by Miss Banks. In D and E flat. 4s. 
THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Boys’ Chorus, As a 
Song. 48, Ditto, for Two Voices, 4s. 





FAVOURITE SONGS. 
ESM maaan. Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D, 
4s. 


. Cach, 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. Two Editions, E flat and F. 4s. each. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Three Editions, C, E flat, and F. 


4s. each. 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, 33s. 
THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 33s. 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 3s. 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 3s. 
THERE IS A SONG, 





NEW MUSIC SUNG IN 


“THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” 
' At the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 

THE SPINNING SONG. 3s. 

SOLDIER, REST. Duet. 3s. 

BLANCHE OF DEVAN’S SONG. &s. 

A FIG FOR THE VICAR. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


; ERALDA. By Wituzgtm Kune. 4s, 
: ERALDA. By Bainusy Ricnarps. 4s. 
ESMERALDA, at: By Juies Rocwarp. 28. 
ESMERALDA WALTZES, on Esmeralda, The Dear Emerald 
Isle, and the M of Music. By Cuarins Goprrgy. 4s. 
TBE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By Wituetm Kune. 4s. 
MAGIC OF MUSIC, Easy. By Juuus Rocaanp. 28, 





DANCE MUSIC. 
Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
direction 


of the Composer. 
DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Illustrated. 3s. 
LTZES, [lust 


' A WA 4 rated. 4s. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE ly per Tilustrated. 4s. 
OLD ENGLISH DANCE. With Pipe and Timbrel. 3s, 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 
LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions and answers, with questions all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 8s, 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes, Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched, 


RRL nw 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALER DEPARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


Editions: 8. d. 
Plain Gold Title ......+seeseceseeeees eee eweesceee cscce @ @ 
With photograph of H.M.S. “Galatea” ......ssseeeeeee 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duct .........-0000 ecctecvee - 50 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 


Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts...... sooo 10 

Ditto, for Septett ........ oe f 
London: J. B. Cramzn & Co,, 201, Regeut-street, W. 


PITTTITT Trey 6 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
e 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 





} London: J, B. C 





wTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments, In direct communication with all the 
an Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for ‘Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniuma, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical In:i:uments on Sale or Hire — 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 











rPYHE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 


concerts, address to her residence, 224, Dorssr Sragsr, 
Portman-square, W. 








RAMER’S INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
J PRICE 90 GUINEAS, has been made a substitute for th e 
old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long, and 
four feet eight inches wide across the keys. The case is of solid 
Mahogany, with brass-bound circular ends, The sesle is the 
full seven octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid 
and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has the 
trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which 
possesses greater power of resistance than the usual metal plate. 
The following extract frum a letter, dated October 27th, 1870, 
from T. S. Hamitroy, Esq., Magistrate, Abmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the anselionien of these Instruments :—*‘ 1 see 
many pianos out here with electru-plated strings... . they are 
German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in 
one or two hot seazous. You will think highly of your piano 
when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being 
knocked about in a cart without springs for fifty miles on a 
feartul road.”—Cramens’ Pranororts Gatiery (the largest ‘in 
Europe), 207 & 209, Regent-street, W. 





A SIMPLE CATECHISM 
ON THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANO. 
FORTE PLAYING, 
In the form of Question and Answer, and written tn 
familiar language. 
BY 
ELLICE JEWELL, 
Price ONE SHILLING, Cloth Cover, 


Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


E. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 








NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 58. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
4 Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of ‘A History of the | 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
London: J. T, Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eatorisquare; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





OBERT COCKS and CO.’'S POPULAR MUSIC, 
a Music for Amateurs, Students, and others. 

—To be had gratis and postage free, ¢. LIST of 400 CLASSICAL 
WORKS, bound, at greatly redu rices, Amateur Pianiats 
will find a large and attractive selection of c mpositions by the 
first composers of the day in Robert Cocks and Co.'s Vocal and 
Piano Catalogue, sent gratis and postage free, Also the Jadies’ 
List of Songs and Piano Music. 


I ET THE HILLS RESOUND. ‘Most people, 
J by this time are familiar with the spirited Part Song, 
‘Let the Hills Resound,’ which has proved the second great 
success of Mr. Brinley Richards. ‘The author has now arranged 
it as an easy, telling piece for the Pianoforte.”"—-Vide the 
“Graphic.” 48., free by post 24 stainps; as a part song, 12 
stamps ; the class copy, 4 stamps; as @ sung, 18 stamps. 


OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION. For Full 
Choir, Words by 5. C. HALL, Exq., F.5.A. The Music 
composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS, Post free for 18 stamps, 


vi ee TORRENT GALOP. For the PIANO- 
FORTE. By WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. Beautifully 
Illustrated Title. 4s. ; free by post 24 stamps. 


HE MOSELLE QUADRILLE. For tl PIANO- 3 
T FORTE. Com by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, ‘ 
Finely Illustrated Title. Free by post 24 stamps. 


London: Sole Publishers, Roszaxt Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. Order everywhere. 


v 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of throat, has maintained its high character for a) 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
oan Gh, Pere ete 'eheak virtovas No. Vooalies pe oo 
esta’ ; 

Public Spbider shbuld be without this invaluable Lozenge. To ie 
obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist in‘he United 
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TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 
“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, 80 as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 
‘*A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 


From Church 


28., by Post 2s. 2d. 


STORY. By Author of 
3a. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 28. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

‘*A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. 
library.”—Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. S. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

«Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.’’—Guardian, 
‘Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 

There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety throughout,”—Churchman, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s8.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

** We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian, 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 64d., by 

Post 88, 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”—Guardian, 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
ha., by Post 5s. 5d. 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 
* Exceedingly interesting.’—Churchman’s Companion. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 28. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys,”—Church Times, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.’~—G@uardian, 


Interesting and 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 





J.T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO-9 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every descryption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


of 


J B. CRAMER & C0.'8 BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A, Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogérs, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joan Tuomas, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALLA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


(JOURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 
late FELIX WAITEHURSI. 2toln, or, ED BY the 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 
EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 


ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 
HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a4 


T Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY 
1 vol. crown 8yo, F 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 





























RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 
OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., Svo, 14s. , 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. 


THE EARL'S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. . 

| er SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 

CORBET, Author of ‘‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By tho 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 


TNVE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


re eas > BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 









































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 

Instavetion Gratis. 


Tustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post tree, 
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TWO ROSES. 





We stood by the murmuring river 
One ev’ning, my love and I; 

‘Watching the aspens quiver, 
Watching the daylight die. 


And there in the twilight hours, 
I whisper’d my heart's fond dream ; 
She spoke not, but flung two flowers, 
Twin roses, upon the stream. 


She knew I could read the token, 
As the flowers towards the tide, 

(The spray where they bloom’d unbroken,) 
We down life’s waters should glide. 


I linger again by the river, 
The brightness of summer is fled ; 
The leaves in the chill blast shiver, 
The blushing June roses are dead. 


The night wind is sadlv sweeping 
O’er mountain and purple plain, 
As I cry in passionate weeping, 
** My lost love, come back again !” 
For the links are asunder divided, 
My sweet rose has drifted from me ; 
And down the dark stream has glided, 
Alone to the unknown sea. 
Grorctna FrepeEnrict. 








PROVINCIAL. 








Miss Marie Litton and the Court Theatre Company 
are to appear at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on 
Monday next, when the ‘‘ Happy Land” will doubt- 
less prove attractive. 





The Brighton Theatre is now open for the winter 
season. On Monday Mr. Barry Sullivan began a 
six nights’ engagement in ‘*‘ Hamlet.” Next week 
Mr. Charles Mathews arrives. 





The Manchester Guardian, in noticing the first of 
the ‘“‘Gentlemen’s Concerts ” of the season, speaks 
very highly of Miss Pardy, who sang a French song 
and an old English ballad, and took part with 
Mr. Santley in a duet from “‘ La Favorita.” 





A work which, in one shape or another, has been 
going on in Brighton for half a century, and in which 
numerous individuals (some, alas! now no more) 
have taken part, was brought last Friday to a formal 
completion. A Public Free Library, a Museum, and 
a Picture Gallery were inaugurated by the Mayor 
(Alderman James Treland), and henceforward are to 
be ranked among the public Institutions of the town. 





Mr. Kuhe’s annual concert is fixed in Brighton for 
the 29th inst. Besides Mdlle. Albani, who is the 
bright particular star, Mr. Santley is engaged for this 
occasion: the other vocalists comprise Mdlle. Nita 
Giietano, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Helen.D’Alton, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Sig. Caravoglia. Mr. Kuhe 
himself will, of course, supply the pianism, and the 
oecasion is expected to be of usual interest and 
excellence. 





Miss Bessie Waugh, a young lady of Monmouth, 
seems from all trustworthy accounts to have dis- 
tinguished herself at Mold and Barmouth as a 
brilliant and discreet pianist. The Welsh press 
claims her enthusiastically as ‘a pianist of whom 
Wales has every reason to be proud,” and especially 
comments on her taste and delicacy in those elaborate 
pieces wherein many executants are content with 
mere tours de force. 





The Worcester Musical Society have issued the 
prospectus for their fourth season. Three concerts 
will be given during the season, at which the vocal 
. music to be performed will be rendered entirely by 
members of the Society. The following works are 
announced for performance during the season :— 
Signor Randegger’s new Cantata “ Fridolin,” Dr. 
Henry Hiles’ new Cantata “ The Crusaders,” Franz 
Schubert’s Cantata ‘ The Song of Miriam,” Thomas 





Anderton’s Cantata “ The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
Mendelssohn’s Finale to the unfinished Opera of 
‘“* Loreley,’? several new Choruses, Part Songs, &e. ; 
and instrumental Trios and Quartets. 





Mr. Mapleson commenced his Italian Opera season 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on Monday last, with 
“La Favorita,” Malle. Titiens sustaining the part of 
Leonora in her very best manner. Sig. Aramburo 
as Fernando received much applause, and the new- 
comers, Sig. Giulio Perkins, a young American basso, 
possessing a really fine voice, who has sung in Italy 
for some three years, and Sig. Sterbini, a good 
baritone from Venice, proved valuable additions to 
Mr. Mapleson’s forces. Tuesday night brought 
‘‘Marta” and the re-appearance of Mdme. Sinico, 
a great favourite in Dublin, as is also Mdme. Tre- 
belli Bettini. Sig. Urio was successful as Lionello, 
particularly in “Solo profugo” and * M’ appari,” 
and Sig. Agnesi was perfect as Plunketto. The 
chorus and orchestra are both good. Sig. Li Calsi 
conducted, and the band was led by Mr. R. M. Levey. 
The ballet deserves praise, especially Mdlle. Blanche 
Ricois, an elegant and graceful danseuse. “ 7'rova- 
tore,” ‘ Norma,” ‘ Faust’? and ‘ Oberon” were 
announced for the remainder of the week. 





An accident of an alarming nature occurred on 
Monday evening at the Birmingham Concert Hall, 
Coleshill Street. Amongst the company now under 
engagement at this popular place of amusement are 
the Brothers Wainwretti, performers on the slack 
wire, whose entertainments are of a somewhat sen- 
sational character. About nine o’clock the brothers 
appeared upon the stage, and the elder—who by the 
way, has lost his right hand—ascended to a wire 
stretched across the stage at a height of about eight 
feet. Here he accomplished a number of clever 
feats, and descended in safety, His brother, a 
much younger man, then took his place upon a slack 
wire, stretched from the proscenium to the gallery 
at the upper end of the hall. He traversed the hall 
from end to end several times, and then went 
through a performance with a hoop. As a finale he 
stood on the centre of the wire, on one foot, and 
swung himself violently to and fro, The audience 
were applauding him loudly, when all at once a 
sharp snap was heard and in a moment the wire 
flew into the air, and the performer fell to the floor, 
a distance of about 18ft. The greatest confusion 
prevailed for a few seconds, a number of women in 
the hall screaming loudly. Wainwretti was taken up 
from the floor, and carried into an ante-room, where 
a medical man was quickly in attendance. It was 
then ascertained that he had hurt one of his shoulders 
although not seriously, and that he was considerably 
shaken. Mr. E. Martin, the stage manager, an- 
nounced to the audience the result of the medica} 
examination, and shortly after Wainwretti himself 
walked across the stage amidst tremendous applause. 
Subsequently it was ascertained that the wire had 
not broken, but that an iron loop, screwed into the 
floor of the gallery, to which one end of the wire was 
attached, had torn out of the wood, and the accident 
had been thus caused. The performances at the hall 
were continued as soon as the excitement had been 
allayed. 





A terrible scene took place in Manders’s Menagerie, 
at Whitby, on Saturday night. There were several 
hundred people in the show when heartrending cries 
as from one in mortal agony went through tho air. 
A panic ensued. The people, terribly excited, ran 
en masse to the narrow outlet, and endeavoured to 
escape by other means. A cry was raised outside that 
one of the beasts had burst through the bars of its 
cage, and the excitement among the crowd without was 
scarcely less intense than that within. In the rush 
to the door many people, particularly the weaker sex, 
were injured, and the confusion was increased from 
the circumstance of a couple of camels blocking up 
the doorway. Meanwhile the cries continued, and it 
was discovered that a poor boy named Langley was 
the victim of the viciousness of a big tiger, placed 
alongside another next to the cage containing the 
lion that worried to death poor M’Carthy, the lion 
tamer, at Bolton last year. The tiger was infuriated, 
and was making strenuous efforts to draw the lad 





through the bars of the cage. The beast growled 
frightfully, and what with the pitiful eries of the 
boy, the shouts of the men, and the screams of half 
fainting women, the scene was one of the most 
terrible description. Some men ran for hot irons, 
while others beat the beast with their sticks and 
umbrellas, and did all they could to draw the brute 
from its helpless victim. Ultimately, after a severe 
mauling, the animal relinquished its prey, and the 
boy, helpless and faint through the loss of blood 
from the injuries he had received, was borne away 
through the crowd. His wounds upon being dressed 
appeared to be of a serious nature, though they are 
not likely to prove fatal. The brute seems to have 
caught its vietim just below the elbow and tore a 
deep lump of flesh right down the forearm to the 
wrist. There is also a deep gash in the palm of the 
left hand from which the hemorrhage is great. The 
patient lies in great pain, and it is feared that he 
will not recover the perfect use of his arm. One of 
the keepers has also been severely injured. He was 
struck by one of the elephants, and his ribs were 
smashed in. The man now lies at the workhouse 
in a helpless condition. 





On Wednesday evening last week a concert took 
place at the Bell Assembly Rooms, Gloucester, with 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. José Sherring- 
ton, Mdme. Poole, Mr. Wells and Mr. R. Hilton. 
The performance consisted of portions of ‘ Der 
Freishciitz,” with the quartet “Over the dark blue 
waters,” from ‘ Oberon,” which brought the first 
part to a close. The grand scena ‘ Softly sighs,” 
sung by Mdme. Sherrington, was a marvellous 
triumph. The second part commenced with ‘ All's 
well,” expressively sung by Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Robert Hilton. Mdme. Poole gave ‘‘The Minstrel 
Boy,” which obtained unequivocal favour. ‘ Softly 
the wind is blowing’ came next in order, and in the 
rendering of it Miss Sherrington displayed the 
flexibility, extent, and beauty of her clear-toned 
voice. ‘Angels ever bright and fair,” by Mdme. 
Sherrington, elicited an unanimous encore. ‘ The 
Bell Ringer,” by Mr. Hilton; a trio “*O Memory,” 
in which Mdlle. Sherrington, Mdme. Poole, and Mr. 
Wells took part, were each faultlessly rendered. 
Mdme. Sherrington then sang ‘‘ Bride Bells,’’ ro- 
ceiving therefor the most rapturous applause. Theo 
final piece was “ Auld lang syne,” most melodiously 
rendered by Mdme. Sherrington, Mdlle. Sherrington, 
Mdme. Poole, Mr. Wells, and Mr. R. Hilton. The 
vocalists were accompanied on the pianoforte and 
the Mustel organ. The Chevalier Lemmens par- 
ticularly displayed the powers of the latter instru- 
ment in ‘* The Volunteers March,” and an unanimous 
encore was the result, The concert was a very 
great success, 








CONCERTS. 





The Tonic Sol-fa Choir, 8500 strong, gave their 
annual concert at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
to an audience not very numerous but not lacking 
appreciation. Whatever be the opinions as to the 
theory of Mr. Prondman’s followers, there can be no 
doubt as to the efficiency of their practice. Precision, 
readiness and sweetness in their singing were 
qualities warmly recognised. The program which 
was all veried, contained Handel's chorus, “ Lift 
up your heads,” Mendelssohn's chorus, “ See what 
love;” solo and chorus, “ The Martyrs,” by L. de 
Rillo; Handel's chorus, ‘ Then round about; ” 
Himmel’s part song, “‘ The Battle Prayer;" Kreutzer's 
solo and chorus, “The Sabbath Call;” Bach's 
chorale, “Behold! how glorious;" other part- 
songs were Smart’s ‘The Shepherd’s Farewell,” 
Mendelssohn’s “O Hills, O Vales,” “A Spring 
Song,” by Pinsuti, and Kreutzer's “ Bells of Evo;” 
besides several glees and one or two additional 
choruses. ‘Tlie Martyrs,” mentioned above, is a 
martial stirring air which, delivered in an almost 
fiery manner, was vigorously applauded. The chorus 
from “ Samson” brought out in excellent effect the 
bright fresh female voices. Still better went Bach's 
chorale, conducted by Mr. W. ©. Naught, and sung 
with a steadiness and truth of intonstion worthy of 











high praise. Between the parts the Choir success- 
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fully stood the sight-singing test. In the second 
part Adam's ‘‘ Comrades’ song” from the “ Enfans 
de Paris” was the great feature. But many 
numbers were encored from first to last, and the 
concert was not over till half-past five. 

An evening concert was given at the Town Hall, 
Hammersmith, on Monday, under the direction of 
Mr. R. G. Thomas, which attracted much local 
interest. The encores in a well-arranged selection 
of musie were those granted to Schira’s Song, 
‘* Sognai,” delivered by Miss Jessie Jones, to ‘* The 
Yeoman’s Wedding,” by Mr. Sidney Sprague, and 
in the instrumental portion to one of Hummel’s 
solos on the concertina, by Mr. R. D. Ballard, and 
another on the violin by Miss Ada Molteno on a 
familiar air. A duet from ‘Il Flauto Magico” was 
very effectively sung by Miss Jessie Jones and Mr. 
Sidney Sprague. 





THEATRES. 





Mr. Albery's new extravaganza, “ The Will of Wise 
King Kino,’”’ after long announcement was at length 
produced at the Princess’s on Saturday. It is a 
light piece of the new school of extravaganza, 
written in blank verse, and representing nonsense 
au sericux, and—as the new school must—it con- 
tains hits and quips at the expense of the Liberal 
system of government. As a poem it has here and 
there considerable grace of diction; as a drama it 
lacks perspicuity; asa story it is rather childish. 
An idea amusingly worked out in one of the Christ- 
mas Annuals two or three years ago (by Matthew 
Browne, if we remember right) is utilised by Mr. 
Albery in not so completea manner. The Christmas 
story-teller imagined a boy who visited the Kingdom 
of Numbers, a state in which arithmetical principles 
prevailed, and the subjects were figures ; in which a 
certain numerical feudality prevailed, so that divisors 
were compelled to serve dividends: No. 12 com- 
manded the service of Nos. 6, 4, 3, and 2, but was 
himself subject to No. 24, 36, 48, and all the other 
multipliers of himself; Zero was monarch, as he 
divided nothing, and the lowest person in the 
kingdom was No. 1, who divided everything, and was 
therefore at everybody’s beck and call. When the 
boy visitor arrived in this kingdom, the first question 
put to him was “Who divides you?” for by that 
question could social status be ascertained. In the 
“ Will of Wise King Kino” a@ similar but less 
elaborate notion is used. The kingdom of Clencantia 
is under the sway of the latest Liberal measure, 
which has abolished not only rank but even names 
among the people, and substituted numbers ; only in 
such fashion that No.1 is the Princess, No. 2 the 
Regent (the King being dead), and so on down to 
No. 102 the Lord Chamberlain, No. 906 a maid of 
honour, and last of all an unhappy negro servant, 
#0 far at the bottom of the tree that his number is 
eleven thousand odd. The will of the dead monarch 
imposes upon the Princess certain Herculean tasks 
before she may ascend the throne; such as the moving 
of the great State clock that has always gone wrong, to 
lift ‘Her Grace’s Muff,” an enormous stone on a 
mountain side, and so on. Previous to moving the 
clock, which she effects with a golden lever given her by 
a lover, the Princess has a dream in which she beholds 
a number of china images animated and loquacious, 
each one giving itself superb airs on the merits of 
the stuff which composes it. In this scene, which 
is spectacularly bright as well as humorous, some 
amusing satire is dealt at human vanity: the china 
shapes being representative of the respective Court 
grandees. When the Princess has awakened and per- 
formed her first and second tasks, she is required 
by a codicil to the will to give a judgment after the 
pattern of Solomon. This she executes, by pro- 
moting, of two aspirants to her hand, the one who 
has becn most devoted, though not the one, by the 
bye, who gave her the golden lever. So she comes 
to the throne, and the plotting Regent is relegated 
to obscurity by changing his number from Two to a 
Million. Here and there the story is obscure, the 
speeches and allusions requiring more study than 
can be given to passing dialogue. Another defect 
is the cynical tone which runs through the piece, 
aud leayes an uneasy displeased impression in the 





mind of a hearer. Why do our young dramatists 
pander to this false taste for sneering and biting? 
To make satire at all palatable, it should be mixed 
with a certain cheeriness, as of one who can laugh 
as well as flog. But the ever-snarling bilious tem- 
perament affected by young playwrights is a most 
disagreeable conceit. The acting of the ‘ IWill of 
Wise King Kino” is better than the singing of the 
airs from Gounod, Offenbach, Lecocq and Hervé 
which make up the musical selection. Miss 
Baldwin as the proud Princess is a pleasant and 
graceful actress ; Miss Hughes (Mrs. Gaston Murray) 
both by vocalism and dramatic rendering did the 
best for Trottoir the favoured lover; Mr. Alfred 
Honey revealed a capital instinct for comedy in the 
part of an Eastern potentate, Bad-ki-bad a half- 
civilised Shah-like monarch who woos the Princess 
with diamonds and gives her the golden lever. Mr. 
W. Rignold as the prime minster, Mr. Oalhaem as 
the negro, and Mr. Bruton as the Lord Chamberlain 
(how could the real Lord Chamberlain pass such an 
outrage ?) were severally efficient. The scenery was 
excellent, the last especially evoking a tribute of 
applause to Mr. F. Fenton. Added to the already 
attractive ‘‘ Manfred,” the new piece renders the 
Princess’s program strong beyond the average. 

The play of ‘ Chivalry” by Mr. Richard Lee, 
produced at the Globe on Saturday, is a stirring 
romantic drama of the days of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion against James II. The chief 
characters are the Earl of Zoyland and his son, who 
are partisans of Monmouth, a yeoman’s daughter 
named Lillian, who is secretly married to the young 
nobleman, much against his father’s inclination, 
and a country gentleman named Sydney Bayard 
who is dubbed a Puritan, though none would argue 
the fact from his speech or manner. Bayard loves 
Lillian, not knowing she is married, and when the 
battle of Sedgmoor has blasted the hopes of the 
rebels, and the King’s troops are hotly pursuing 
Lord Weston, the Earl’s son, Bayard saves his rival 
and foe, being prompted by an assurance that all is 
at an end between him and Lillian. The young 
lord flies the country, and appears to have forgotten 
his wife; Bayard himself, who has assisted him to 
flight, falls under suspicion in Lillian’s mind that 
he has murdered the man whom she now ayvows her 
husband. But the faithful Puritan now vows to 
substantiate the claims of Lillian to be considered 
Lord Weston’s wife, and though the marriage is 
pronounced illegal, the priest having been dismissed 
from orders at the time of its ceremony, Bayard 
sticks to his purpose, and wrings an acknowledgment 
in writing from the Larl of Zoyland, that his son 
was married with the paternal consent. The paper 
no sooner given, than the caitiff Earl stabs Bayard 
in the back to recover it, but is arrested in the act 
by the King’s soldiers as a rebel, and marched off 
to the Tower. Bayard recovers slowly from his 
wound ; the Earl is sent to the block, but manages 
even then to send a lying message to his son in 
exile, informing him that Lillian his wife has 
proved false to him, and is living in infamy with 
his rival Bayard. This falsehood so poisons the 
mind of the young man that when, on the death’ of 
King James and reversal of his attainder by William, 
he returns to his estate as Earl of Zoyland, he 
renounces the unhappy Lillian as unfaithful. The 
explanation of Bayard and the pleading accents of 
his wife eventually reassure him, and the curtain 
descends on the reunited pair, grasping the hand of 
the true, disinterested spirit who has wrought so 
unselfishly and suffered so silently for the sake of a 
love which could never be returned. It will be seen 
that the story has abundant interest, and is ad- 
mirably simple and divested of cumbrous branches 
and digression. Yet despite this, the play makes only 
a faint impression on the spectator. It is well 
written; it contains strong passages, the exciting 
encounter of opposing passions, and the display of 
powerful emotions ; its blank verse is never weak, 
frequently poetical; and the tableaux at the end of 
the acts are generally effective. Added to this, the 
conception of the self-sacrificing Bayard is consistent 
and touching. But somehow the action is flaccid 
as a whole; a loose grasp is maintained upon the 
characters and events, and the incidents appear to 
spring from impulsiveness rather than order and 











design. Incongruity first appears in Act I., when 
the Earl of Zoyland and his son are discussing the 
latter's plebeian attachment. The Earl, we learn, 
stands so high with the Duke of Monmouth, that he 
can tempt his son with such an alliance with the 
future royal house as shall leave the succession to 
the throne in the young man’s heirs, if only he 
will cast off this lowly attachment. With this 
in view, and the prospect that he, the Earl, is 
to become Duke of Sedgmoor when the victory 
is won and Monmouth King, it may be under- 
stood how vitally the interests of both men are 
bound up in the approaching battle. But what 
happens? While they are chattering about their 
domestic affairs, the battle of Sedgmoor has taken 
place a few yards off, and a retainer comes in 
to inform them that this soundless and viewless 
conflict is over, Monmouth in full retreat, and all 
hope vanished. The announcement has quite a 
comic suddenness, when it is remembered what 
issues depend upon the battle. In the second act, 
most of the time is taken up with a colloquy over 
their cider between Bayard and the ferocious Colonel 
Kirk, of bloody notoriety. This dialogue has no 
great dramatic purpose, yet the act is mainly 
composed of it, the young lover attending at table in 
disguise and pouring out the cider. From the third 
act the lover lapses altogether, and the action is 
maintained by two men anda lady. Altogether the 
material of the play is thin; the acts are extremely 
short, and hardly is a good dramatic effect reached 
when the curtain is rung down. Mr. Lee ‘has a 
great idea of an effective tableau at the end of an 
act, and to reach this he hurries through the interval 
of action. What he has to learn is employment of 
a sustained purpose. But the play suffered on 
Saturday from one extrinsic demerit which was not 
the author’s fault. It was poorly acted in the most 
important portion. As it stands “ Chivalry” is a 
two-part drama: the absorbing réles are Bayard 
and Lillian. Bayard is the real hero of the piece ; 
loyal, devoted, self-repressing, resolute, he is the 
representative not so much of chivalry (for he is no 
knight) as of unselfish fidelity to an ideal which he 
can never enjoy. This character demands no small 
talent on the actor’s part to delineate it with the 
requisite nervousness and moral force. In Mr. 
Emery the author is happy and the part suited ; no 
more characteristic Sydney Bayard could be desired. 
But equal with Bayard in point of importance is 
Lillian, who has several strong attitudes to sustain, 
and denunciatory speeches to deliver requiring great 
breadth of intention and no small physical power. 
Miss Rose Massey is not strong enough for this part ; 
her delivery of blank verse is faulty, and her 
declamatory powers limited. For Lillian’ we want 
an actress with fire as well as meekness, but all 
Miss Massey’s passionate scenes missed the mark. 
In the last act where she had to make her exit 
sobbing bitterly over a child, the scene in effective 
hands would have told very well; bnt it fell flat. If 
Lillian was weak, Lord Weston was paltry. Certainly 
the author has made this character the antithesis of 
all we look for in a young lover. Proud, over- 
bearing in prosperity, cringing in trouble, menda- 
cious in matters which he ought to hold sacred, 
ready to profess to give up his wife for the sake 
of saving a whole skin, forgetful of all solemn ties, 
and then when fortune returns to him, arrogant 
as before, no more despicable lord and lover was 
ever set before the eyes of an audience. All these 
unpleasant traits were made worse by Mr. Montague’s 
too restless rendering. The most that can be 
said of the character in Mr. Montague’s hands is 
that he dressed smartly, though at least twenty 
years behind the current fashion ; but he neither 
looked nor behaved like lord or hero. Sympathy 
failed to attach itself to any such personage, and 
sympathy was only coldly excited by the woes of 
Lillian. Thus the piece failed in presenting the 
love element in its fascinating aspect, and this 
perhaps is the real reason that it enlisted so little 
interest as a whole. Mr. Charles Harcourt was an 
efficient Lord Zoyland, repulsive as the part is; and 
the impersonator of Colonel Kirk imported the look 
and manners of a recreant baron of the Victoria 
stage. Mr. Compton had to play a faithful retainer 
with a Somersetshire dialect ; but Mx. Compton was 
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thrown away. What he could, however, he did; 
though he by no means spoke the speech of Zum- 
merzet. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Monday—not before. its time judging by the 
weather of the last fortnight—the season of 1873 
closed at Cremorne with the benefit of Mr. John 
Baum, the proprietor. The program included per- 
formances of the Sultan War Arabs, the Siberian 
Skaters, and many other popular items. During the 
evening Mr. Baum was loudly called for, and 
appeared to receive the congratulations of his 
patrons. On the whole the Gardens have not 
suffered from the withdrawal of the dancing license 
to the extent anticipated. They have no doubt lost 
many of their old patrons, but have gained others, 
and have assuredly not deteriorated by the exchange. 








HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


Last week we gave the Biblical scene-plot upon 
which Sir Frederick Ouseley has framed the music 
of “ Hagar.’ The story of Sarah’s bondmaid is not 
very dramatic; the chief incidents of her life repeat 
themselves, as may be seen in the climaxes of the 
two parts, which are almost identical. In the first 
part Hagar, driven into the wilderness by Sarah’s 
cruelty, sees an angel who gives her the promise of 
ason; in the second part she is again driven with 
Ishmael into the wilderness by Abraham and Sarah, 
again sees an angel, and is shown a well of water. 
On this insufficient dénouement the history ends. 
Altogether the subject is an unsatisfactory one for 
artistic purposes. The character of the Mother of the 
Faithful comes out ina decidedly disagreeable light ; 
the relations of the heroine with Abraham and his 
treatment of herare unpleasant matters to reflect upon. 
Then there is a lack of compensation in the story : 
Hagar suffers unjustly, is driven forth to starve, and 
the prospect of a drink of water is certainly a small 
mercy to sing praises over. The music, however, is 
solid and scholarly enough to do justice to the most 
exalted subject. Trained in the traditions of the 
cathedral, thoroughly national by bias and education, 
an Englishman and moreover an English churchman, 
Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley naturally reproduces the 
spirit of the school in which he has always laboured. 
In “ Hagar” there is no trace of foreign influence 
—above all no new heresies. The theory of the 
dramatic character of the oratorio—the sacred 
histrionism, so to speak, which modern composers 
have adopted—is not accepted by this musician. 
Emotionalism has little place in the work, which 
inclines to the safe strictness of the anthem form, 
distinguished, as a matter of course, by contrapuntal 
knowledge and capacity for fugal effect. The latter 
qualities come out strikingly in the clever fugue 
commencing with the words‘ It shall be established ;” 
that at the conclusion of the first part ‘‘ Blessed is the 
Man ;” and “Ho, every one that thirsteth;” the 
chorus, ‘* Praise the Lord, O my soul; another 
chorus, ‘They went astray in the wilderness,” in 
which a good effect of sadness is obtained by the 
use of the mournful key of F minor, relieved, at the 
end, by a close in the dominant major; and the 
last chorus but one, ‘‘ He turneth the wilderness,” 
which includes another specimen of fugal writing 
which distinguishes this our emphatically English 
composer. Again his skill in counterpoint is 
exemplified by the closing chorus, ‘*O sing praises 
unto the Lord.” The subject is led off by basses 
and tenors in unison, their separation at the end of 
the phrase permitting the employment of the full 
four-part harmeny. In sensuous charm ‘ Hagar” 
no doubt is wanting. Of melody it has little if any- 
thing. It is not likely to grew popular with the 
multitude; but it can count upon the respect of the 
cultivated few. The best attempts in the direction 
of tunefulness are found in the first air, “‘ Fear 
not,” which was splendidly sung by Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, the baritone air, “0, that Ishmael,” 
and the soprano song, ‘0, God, Thou are great.” 
The only specimen of the bravura style is in the 
air for Hagar, “The Lord hath not cast out my 





prayer.” This was obviously written to show off 
the florid singing of Mdlle. Titiens, who sang the 
part of Hagar, while Miss Edith Wynne assumed 
Ishmael and the Angel, Mr. Santley Abraham 
(whose name varied between that and Abram in 
a very undecided way) and Mr. Cummings for the 
narrative portion, with assistance in the various 
parts from Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. E. Lloyd ana 
Mr. Montem Smith. Mr. Townshend Smith con- 
ducted, and the oratorio was admirably performed. 
The second part of Thursday morning's perfor- 
mances commenced with a portion of Spohr’s fourth 
symphony, “Die Weihe der Téne”—a work not 


| professedly sacred, except that the highest and most 


serious form of symphonic art is in its essence as 
devotional as though wed to words expressive of 
prayer or praise. At all events there was not much 
falling off in the attendance, so that we must pre- 
sume that but few people had their sense of 
reverence outraged by this introduction of a secular 
poem into the cathedral. ‘‘ The Birth of Sound” was 
omitted. The performance commenced with the 
“March to Battle” and the ‘‘ Return of the Con- 
queror.” Then followed the ‘*Hymn of Praise,” 
the “* Funeral Dirge,” and “‘ Consolation in Grief.” 
All these movements were excellently done. The 
symphony was followed by the same composer's 
“Vater Unser,” originally set to the text of A. 
Mahlmann, and afterwards adapted to English words 
by the late Professor Edward Taylor, in which 
latter shape it was given at the morning’s perform- 
ance. The work is composed for full orchestra and 
chorus and four solo voices, these last being pro- 
vided by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Enriquez, Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Signor Agnesi. The soprano 
solos were particularly well given, namely ‘“ Thy 
love is every morning new,” and ‘All gracious 
Father.” The closing performance was that of 
Handel’s sixth Chandos Anthem, ‘‘O praise the 
Lord with one consent,” being in the key of F. 
Additional accompaniments supplied by Mr. E. Silas 
were found effective, and the solos sung respectively 
by Misses Wynne and Enriquez; Mr. E. Lloyd 
and Signor Agnesi left nothing incomplete. The 
restoration to publicity of so fine and lofty a work 
as this is highly creditable to the taste of the con- 
ductor, Mr. Townshend Smith. 

The second and last evening concert took place on 
Thursday night at the Shire Hall, and was made up 
of miscellaneous materials. The singers were Madlles. 
Titiens and Bartkowska, Misses Edith Wynne and 
Enriquez, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Cummings, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Santley, and 
Sig. Agnesi. The most important pieces in the vocal 
selection was the fine sestet ‘‘ Sola, Sola,” from 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” which was given with 
great effect by Mdlle. Titiens, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. 
Santley, and Sig. Agnesi. Principal among the in- 
strumental contributions were the Overture to the 
“* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor. The last morning perform- 
ance, on Friday, consisted, as usual at these festivals, 
of the “* Messiah,” of which the execution presented 
only familiar features. 








“ ADELAIDE” DRAMATISED. 





A play acted in Weimar by Hugo Miiller entitled 
* Adelaide: Genrebild mit Gesang,” is a romantic 
version of Beethoven’s supposititious passion for the 
lady who gives a name to the well-known song. A 
German correspondent gives a description of this 
musical work, which as a drama is slight and 
fanciful. 

Upon the stage, he says, we saw a room, with old- 
fashioned, shabby furniture ; and a regular German 
Waschfrau was putting away the washing, while she 
carried on a voluble conversation with a landlady. 
To this babble entered Beethoven in the flesh. 
He walked forward slowly, his head slightly bowed, 
his hand in his breast, murmuring to himself; 
too absorbed, apparently, to heed the gabble of 
the women; but finally he turned his combatants 
out of the room with some violence of manner, 
Then came Clara, the pretty little daughter of the 
landlady, who soothed and cheered him. From 


their tender talk it appears that she alone is the 
confidante of his}terrible secret—she alone knows 
that Beethoven is deaf. She alone of all the world 
can make herself understood by him, for she has 
been his pet from childhood; and by the motion of 
her lips he understands the words she says, although 
he cannot hear them. Clara sits at his feet, and 
they have a pretty loving interchange of confidence. 
He tells her many things about his early love for 
Adelaide—how strong it was, and how intense ; but 
how she was forced to leave him, because he was 
only an obscure musician, to marry a rich and noble 
suitor. And Clara confesses that she has a lover, 
Franz Lachner, the young man who copies music 
for Beethoven, but they caynot marry, because her 
mother refuses to give her to any one who has not 
at least as much as two hundred thalers. When 
Beethoven hears this, he exclaims, “ I will go now 
and write a sonata, for which I shall be paid two 
hundred thalers, and you shall have it for your 
wedding portion.” When he is gone, comes Franz 
with a roll of music he has been copying for the 
composer. ‘The piece is lovely, Clara!” he says. 
“Tt is a song called ‘ Adelaide.’” ‘ * Adelaide!” 
she exclaims. ‘That is the name; it must be 
written for the lady he loved so in his youth. Ah! 
sing it to me, Franz.’ They go to the piano. She 
plays the accompaniment; and Franz sings the 
world-renowned, beatiful song. 

The part of Franz was played by the tenor of the 
opera company, who has a fine voice, and is a very 
good actor. As for the orchestra, it is excellent; 
and the accompaniment was charmingly played. 
Before Franz has finished the song, and while he is 
lingering over the last modulations of the name 
* Adelaide,” the door opens, and a lady in a thick 
veil enters. Clara advances to meet the stranger, 
who asks for ‘*Herr Beethoven,” and begs so 
earnestly to see him, that Clara at last consents to 
summon him. Clara in fact fancies, from the 
emotion of the lady, that she must be some former 
friend of the composer—perhaps even Adelaide. 
And Clara tries to prepare the other for the dreadful 
secret; but she does not dare, nor can she bring 
herself, to speak the words: and as Beethoven 
enters the room she leaves it. Franz has already 
disappeared. 

Adelaide is veiled at first; and Beethoven does 
not know her, for her voice he hears not. He 
assumes her to be one of many sentimental admirers 
who come to him for an autograph, an impromptu 
composition, or even a lock of his hair. 

“As you are evidently English, madame, and 
do not make yourself well understood, perhaps you 
will have the kindness to write down your request.” 

Puzzled and surprised, Adelaide locks intently in 
his face; and now at last he recognises her. In 
the first moment of delight and rapture at seeing 
her again after twenty years of separation, he forgets 
everything but the pleasure of seeing her; he for- 
gets that this is all that is now possible to him. 
“* How lovely, how unchanged, you are still!’ ho 
says. But when, after a little while, she begins to 
unfold to him the history of these years of separa- 
tion, he understands nothing. She tells of her 
loneliness, her longing for the past, he expresses no 
sympathy; she describes her sufferings, he shows 
no grief; when at last she declares that she is now 
free, that she has returned to find him, she receives 
no “nswering rapture. During her recital, all the 
joy . 3 died from his face, and gloom has come back 
and settled there ; for, while the story goes on that 
he cannot hear, he is struggling with the knowledge 
of the-revelation he has to make: and when she 
pauses and draws back from him, surprised and 
hurt, after a terrible effort he begins his confession. 
“Yes, Adelaide,” he says, ‘I see you; and your 
face, your motions, recall all our happiness of long 
ago; but I hear you not. The door between my 
inner being and the outward world is for ever closed. 
Adelaide, Iam deaf!” Then, for a few moments, he 
complains bitterly over such a fate. He tells her 
how sensitive he is to it; how not for worlds would 
he have it known. ‘ This indecd,” he says, * is the 
irony of fate. How would the world laugh at the 
idea of a deaf man, who cannot even hear the 
simplest song of the birds, pretending to) write 





music! A painter might indeed be deaf, for he can 
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always see the beanties of nature, and transfer them 
to his canvas. The poct, also, for his world is all 
within him--what he writes in silent stillness may 
others read; but for a composer not to hear the 
If it 
were known, all the world would laugh and point its 
finger at the deaf musician. 

‘“‘And now,” he says—after a little interval of 
silent and mutual sorrow—* and now, dearest Ade- 
Jaide, you must Jeave me, and leave me for ever! 


things he himself originates is too ridiculous. 


To see you once more has been rapture ; but to con- 
tinue to sce you, without hearing your voice, without 
the power of talking with you, would be intolerable.” 
Adelaide, overwhelmed and sobbing, endeavours to 
change his determination, but he is firm. To re- 
assure her a little about his loneliness, he tells her 
about Clara, the young girl who is devoted to him, 
who understands him, and watchs over him like a 
child, And after more tender words of qniet parting, 
after a few caresses, wilh intense emotion strongly 
suppressed, he tears himself aways from her, and 
That is the end of it; 

But Adelaide sees 


disappears into his chamber. 


and they never meet any more. 


Clara, tells her to watch over the dear old man, for 
her sake (Adelaide’s,) as well as his own; and at 
parting she leaves with Clara a little bandful of 
money. Itis much more than two hundred thalers ; 


and Clara and Franz can now be married, and take 
Beethoven home to live with them, and watch over 
him and tend him fondly all the rest of his life. 





“THE WANDERING HEIR.” 

The production of “ The Wandering Heir,” post- 
poned from Monday, took place last week at the 
Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool. 
to the pubhe of the mn 


chief amongst which were the presence of a good 


The introduction 
w drama had many advantages, 
company, execlient taste, and much liberality in 
mounting; and, perhaps most important of all, 
careful rehearsals, 


other provisions there was not a stage hiteh during 


the performance, and the drama was fairly placed 
before the public even on the first night. It may 
also be stated that the intericr of the heuse has 
heen generally touched up and brightened, twe rows 
of “‘orchestra stalls” have been added, and the 


admession to the pit reduced to a popular price. 
The chief points in the story, as detailed in the 
Graphic, where it originally appeared, have been 
retained by the author, and therefore it is now only 
necessary to indicate the outlines of the dramatised 
The ‘*Wandering Heir” is the son of 
Lord Altham, whose tastes lie in the direction of 


version, 


gambling and dissipation rather than attention to | 


the education of his child; and on the death of his 


lordship, Richard Annesley, his younger brother, | 


who has an eye to the estates, kidnaps the youthful 
heir, and ships him off to Pennsylvania, where he is 
held in bondage until he attains the age of man- 
how ad. Here he is 
named Philippa Chester, disguised in male attire 
and bearing the name of Vhilip—who has made for 
America to a& guardian’s tyranny—and 
together they plan their escape to a ship lying in 
the harbour, with the view to their return to 
England. Here the wandering heir has the mis- 
fortune to kill a poacher by accident, and his uncle, 
now the Earl of Angus, trembling for his estates, 
nses every means to get him convicted at the Old 
Iiniley of wilful murder. After a trial here, in which 
all the realisms of judge, jury, counsel, and andience 
are brought into play, the wandering heir is set at 
liberty, and united to Philippa, but whether he gets 
the titles and estates or not is a problem not solved 
by the anthor—at least in the play; in the book, 
however, there are two trials, the criminal one in 
which he is defendant, and the civil one for the 
estates, in which he is plaintiff, and wins. The 
latter is excised, for obvious stage reasons. 

Mrs. John 
Wood sustains the somewhat trying part of Philippa 
with admirable grace, and makes the best of the 
equivocal positions in which she is oecasionally 
placed. She is vivacious, arch, and spirited, Full 
of tenderness at times, at others she displays true 
feeling and pathos, and, again, at others much sly 


escape 


The acting 1s generally satisfactory, 


In consequence of these and | 


joined by a runaway young lady | 





humour. Mr. J. C. Cowper has not a very good 
chance as Rowley, the latter being a villain of the 
most pronounced type. Mr. Cowper, for the most 
part, avoids exaggeration, yet succeeds in giving a 
vigorous impersonation. James Annesley is sus- 
tained by Mr. Leathes in an effective fashion, though 
the gentleman at times is rather spasmodic, Miss 
Robertha Erskine as Betty Purcell is much too 
exuberant and seems to have a difficulty with the 
brogue. The rest of the parts are, with few excep- 
tions, well sustained. Of the scenery little can be 
said except in the way of praise. The Old Quay is 
a beautiful and striking picture, and the view of an 
English landseape is a bit of realistic painting such 
as is seldom seen upon the stage. The plantation in 
Pennsylvania is also a good picture, and the trial 
scene is complete in most respects, though the 
lookers-on might be more advantageously placed. 








SALE OF THE “BABIL AND BIJOU” 
SCENERY. 





The sale by public auction of the scenery, 
machinery, and properties used in the spectacle of 
* Babil and Bijou” at Covent Garden Theatre, 
took place on Tuesday, in the arches of the South 
Western Railway in John Street, close to the 
| Waterloo terminus—the place to which they had 
been removed; a sale not being permitted in the 
theatre. The once brilliant scenery was crowded in 
the utmost confusion beneath the arches, and when 
there assembled the miscellaneous company whom 
the novelty of the sale attracted, they found the 





| auctioneer’s rostrum raised close by the bower of | 


|the fairy Melusine, and above the head of Mr. 
Simpson, who officiated on the occasion, tow 


| 


” 


At the foot of the auctioneer’s desk an 
immense quantity of ‘‘ properties ” had been heaped 


octopus. 


together, and on the other side of the chief actor in | Siamese soldiers—all announcing the arrival of His 


' the day’s performance were to be seen portions of 
|the scenery decorated with garlands and posies 


of artificial flowers and specimens of 


and gorgeous spectacle one of the greatest curiosity. 
The catalogue of the effects comprised eighty lots, 


attendance of managers and actors. 





| arranged, and the place assigned. 

ered | 
jay ic » oe . ‘ 1 “(ved 

a gigantic anemone from the * coral groves of the | the hall. 





gigantic | 
vegetables, which presented a most grotesque | 
. ! 

| appearance, and made the closing scene of the novel | 





Siam. I wrote to the chief authority, the Prime 
Minister, Shya Soi Surywongs, and on the return 
trip of the steamer I received a letter, or rather a 
diminutive bit of paper, informing me that a Siamese 
gun-boat would arrive in Singapore in a few days, 
and that, did T wish to visit, Bangkok, His Majesty 
would patronise me. Notwithstanding the many 
rumours as to fever and cholera that abound in this 
part of the world, I started, and after a smooth 
passage of six days found myself crossing the bar of 
the Menan River, and a short time afterwards 
anchored at Packenham to pay our respects to the 
Governor, who was delighted to hear my joyous band 
of three—clarinet, cornet, and drum—strike up a 
favourite air with the Siamese, that of ‘ The Girl I 
left behind me.’ Having one bottle left in my 
stores, I drew the cork, and the old gentleman was 
in raptures over the contents (Hennessy’s battle-axe). 
The music was a secondary consideration while the 
bottle lasted, and the Governor was put quietly over 
the side in a perfectly tranquil state of beer, while 
we weighed anchor and started for Bangkok, twenty- 
five miles up the most magnificent river I ever sailed 
upon. Monkeys, crocodiles, and birds of every 
variety were seen on my way up. We arrived about 
five o'clock in the evening, and anchored close to 
the palace. His Excellency the Prime Minister 
came on board, with the Government interpreter. 
When morning came, going to the palace I founda 
communication from the Emperor, to the effect that 
I must perform on the following night, and that I 
was to make the necessary arrangements to do so. 
The Imperial interpreter accompanied me to the 
palace of the king, for the purpose of selecting a 
place for the performances. Everything had been 
On my arrival I 
found some fifty Siamese decorating and beautifying 
I remained during the day giving instruc- 


be ° 
| tions, and late in the afternoon I heard an unusual 


noise that somewhat startled me—‘ toms-toms,’ &c., 


Majesty with fourteen of his children, amongst them 
the present Emperor. They were certainly good- 
looking, save that their lips and teeth were stained 
with betel nut, which made their mouths look 
anything but agreeable to a European. After 
being presented, His Majesty, speaking English 


| indifferently, asked me if the place would suit, 
and when the sale commenced there was a large | 
| 


The bidding | oy his children. He informed me he was fifty-nine 


Answering in the affirmative I passed a compliment 


jcommenced with spirit, but it soon afterwards | years old, had been king eleven years, had 360 


became languid, and the smallness of the prices 
realised causcd some surprise. The six wings of 


the prologue scene brought £3 8s.; ten double | 
ditto, forming the principal part of the scene “* The | 


River of Life,” sold for 14 guineas; the cele- 
brated scene. “The Silver City” went for 20 
guineas ; the choral scene, painted by Julian Hicks, 
| was disposed of in ten parts, each realising about 
| £7; the “End of the Earth” was knocked down 
for £7 15s. When the garden scene was put up the 
lair of “Spring, gentle spring,” was hummed by 
| several of the company who remembered that scene. 
| After a little competition it went for 7 guineas. 
| The octopus scene brought £7 10s; and the fortress 
|} scene a similar amount. A valuable new cloth, the 
| ** Zoological Gardens,” painted by Hann for the 
| spectacle, but not used, brought £9 10s. The 
painting of this cloth cost, it is said, close upon £50, 
and the price it realised was below the value of the 
canvas. Amongst those present were Mr. Calhaem, 
Mr. John Coleman, Mr. G. Melville, and Mr. 
Abrahams, most of whom secured some portion 
of the property; as also did a commissioner for the 
Messrs. Sanger, of Astley’s Amphitheatre. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE BURMESE 
EMPIRE. 





A well-known showman and traveller, whose 
journeyings in strange lands have made him ac- 
qnainted with “all sorts and conditions of men,” 
has in preparation a work entitled “The Life cf a 
Showman in the Indies and Australia.” In it occurs 


the following description of a stroller’s visit to 
Siam and the Burmese Empire :—* During our stay 
in Singapore, not a delightful spot by any means 
for professional people, I conceived the idea of visiting 








| wives, and had had fifty-nine children, forty-three of 


whom were living. At our first performance all 
were seated on beautiful mats. 1 should judge there 
were about 4000, including His Majesty’s small 
number of wives. ‘The King was seated on a raised 
platform, with a small rack containing a rifle. The 
performance went well. His Majesty was pleased ; 
but his wives were evidently better pleased with the 
dresses and really good looks of the company. I 
gave the second show the night following, all the 
princes and ladies being there. At the conclusion 
His Majesty remained, and sent for me, signifying 
his pleasure by presenting me with a magnificent 
sapphire ring, valued at 850 dollars, and (to my 
intense satisfaction) about 3000 dollars in a coffee 
sack, which was carried to my boat by four coolies 
ona double bamboo. I left the palace quite satisfied 
with my reception, and the next day left Bangkok 
for ‘ fresh woods and pastures new.’”’ 








Sm Watrer Scorr anp tHE Baerirzs.—Scott’s 
conversation was extremely animated and delightful. 
He told us many anecdotes, but when he asked me, 
‘* How do you like my cousin the piper ?—you know, 
we Scotch are all cousins "—I am afraid my answer 
must have done violence to his sense of music, which 
by nature was very limited. It was impossible for 
me to pretend to any enthusiasm for the bagpipes. 
Sir Walter had expected as much, but expatiated on 
the wonderful effect the national music has on the 
native Highlanders, arguing that a wandering piper 
would attract crowds in the streets of Edinburgh ; 
also, that in battle the sound of bagpipes would 
inspire Scotch soldiers with a desperate valour. 
‘You should hear my cousin, the piper, play and sing 
‘The Pibroch o’ Donald Dhu,’ but with the Gaelic 
words,” said he; “ those words are the only appro- 
priate ones to convey sprits and animation, but the 
melody itself carries one away.”—'The Life of 
Moscheles.” 
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REVIEWS. 


French Home Life.. London and Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 1873. 


This readable volume is the reprint of some 
articles upon the social habits of the French, which 
appeared originally in Blackwood’s Magazine. With- 
out going the whole length of the author, some of 
whose judgments remind us of certain French esti- 
mates of England and the English, in the high lights 
and the self-superiority of the criticism, a reader may 
yet peruse the book with interest—occasionally with 
amusement. The author is particularly ‘down 
upon ” French boys, whom he stigmatises as a mean 
and sneaking race. The sons of country gentlemen 
he admits are plucky and honourable enough. But 
“the immense majority are indisputably little curs, 
funky, tale-tellers, and nasty. How can such boys 
ever grow into brave men? And yet they do, a 
good many of them at least. Their defects can 
scarcely be attributed to the direct influence of their 
parents ; for whereas most of the girls, in families 
of decent position, are brought up at home, the boys, 
almost without exception, are sent to school. It is 
at school, it is from each other seemingly, that they 
pick up the sneaking little notions which are so 
universal amongst them, They make faces at each 
other, they kick, they slap; but as for real hitting— 
as for defending a point of honour—as for hard, 
rough games, where force and skill are needed—who 
ever heard of such things in France?” Strange, if 
so, that such boys grow up into a brave and chival- 
rous race of men; for even this writer admits that 
the grown-up French are brave. But he will allow 
no good word for the boys, while the gir!s he praises. 


The boys are girlish—at least no other adjective 
80 correctly expresses their peculiar disposition. 
The word is not quite true, however, for the boys 
have defects which the girls have not. The latter 
are frank and straightforward; the former are not 
only feminine, they are something more, and some- 
thing worse. Itis disagreeable to revert to the same 
word ; but as the thing expressed is rare in England, 
one word has been found sufficient in our language 
to express it, so we must perforce say ‘‘ sneak” 
oncemore. And here is the great distinction between 
boys and girls which was alluded to at the commence- 
ment of this chapter. The gir's from their earliest 
childhood give promise that they will turn out well, 
and will grow into what women should be everywhere, 
with an additional and special grace peculiar to 
themselves. The boys, on the contrary, are little- 
minded, pettifogging, and positively cowardly, as we 
understand cowardice in a boy. Until they can be 
changed, radically changed, there will be small hope 
of seeing France take her place once more amongst 
the nations. She will pay her debts, she will grow 
rich again ; but so long as her boys are not taught 
pluck, and honesty, and frankness, they will never 
grow into men capable of feeling, and discharging 
the higher duties. Many of them may bud into 
surprisingly better form than their youth indicates 
as possible—we see that already; but such cases 
are not the rule; and want of religious faith, of 
political conviction, of resolute will, of devotion to a 
cause, will continue to mournfully distinguish the 
population of France so long as the boys continue to 
be sneaks. 


We fear our author is a Philistine John Bull. He 
has a wild story about the treatment of a plucky but 
impudent young Swede by the native sycophants. 
“A Swedish boy at a pension in Paris was called a 
liar by an usher sixteen years old: the youngster 
went straight at him, got home his right on his 
teeth and his left on his ear, and then asked if 
he would have any more; whereupon the thirty- 
seven other boys in the room rushed together at the 
Swede, rolled him on the floor and stretched them- 
selves upon his body as if he were a rattlesnake in a 
box. When the poor fellow was got out, his nose 
was flattened and his arm broken. Those thirty- 
seven boys were quite proud about it, and were 
ready to begin again. They had not a notion that 
thirty-seven to one was unfair; and as for saying, 
‘* Well done, little one! hit straighter,’—so fantastic 
an idea could not enter their brains. If the Swede 
had made scornful mimicries at the usher behind 
his back, or called him by a variety of uncivil titles 
when he was out of hearing, the others would have 
vehemently applauded; but going in at him in front 
was not the solution French boys like, so they 
Beotched the Swede.” 





The subjects treated of in these pages, include 
Manners, Language, Dress, Furniture, and Mar- 
riage. Concerning manners, he has many instances 
of French politeness; the story for example of the 
old Duc de Doudeauville, the last of the old school 
which faded away in Charles the Tenth’s time with 
legitimate royalty. He was slowly coming down 
stairs one afternoon from a visit, when he met a 
youngster of twenty, bounding up, three steps at a 
time, to the drawing room which he had just quitted. 
Both stopped short. The Duke, by right of age, stood 
against the wall; the boy, four stairs below him, 
stood against the banisters. Both bowed low, both 
were bareheaded, neither would pass the other. 
This deadlock continued until the younger man 
stepped up saying, ‘I obey, my lord Duke; obedience 
is the first duty of youth.” This story, however, is 
remarkably like one of Lord Stair and Louis XIV. 
The King signed to the ambassador to get into the 


carriage before his Majesty; Lord Stair bowed and 


obeyed without any fuss, whereupon Louis observed 
to his courtiers that a less polite man would have 


made a ceremony of declining. Of French servants 


the author gives some entertaining traits. A rich 


tradesman, who lived in a great house, and spent 
tons of money, was concluding, before the siege, a 
negotiation with a servant who had just left the Duc 


de la Rochefoucauld-Bissacia. “There is one thing,” 


remarked the man, ‘that I must observe to Monsieur 


—having lived with Monsieur le Duc, I am ac- 


customed to high society; aud though I have now 
consented to take the direction of the house of 


Monsieur, I must warn Monsieur that I can an- 


nounce no visitor without a title; consequently, frightfully ill 
Monsieur will have the goodness to understand that 


I shall usher in everybody as a Count or a Marquis, 
even though it be the bootmaker or the father-in- 


law of Monsieur.” Another servant cited had a mania 
for directing all the acts of his mistress. If she were | tent on the subject. 


look dull.” There is a delicacy in this conception 
which is beyond ordinary thought. Our author is 
enthusiastic on the subject of garlic, an article which 
we admit has its uses, but we do not caro to be 
saturated with it in the way he describes. Hoe 
compares it—eaten at Marseilles—to haschisch; ho 
calls the first trial of it o revelation. ‘ You 
began your dinner with Preyres, shell-fish which are 
as good as oysters, and with them you drank tho 
stony-flavoured white wine which grows on the 
rocks at Cassis, half-way to Toulon. Then you took 
a soup called Bourride, a fascinating mixture of 
creamy fish, thin bread, and ailloli, a purée of hot 
garlic. Then came red mullets, en papillotte, tho 
woodcocks of the sea. Your mouth having become 
somewhat hot, you stopped to cool yourself with 
Rubion’s Musigny of 1837, stimulated by a little 
Poutargue, a preparation of fish-eggs superior to 
caviar. Comforted and strengthened you began 
avain on fillets of duck, into which the essence of 
a hundred olives from the Crau had been injected 
by simultaneous stewing. One glass of Latour of 
1854 materially helped you at this juncture. Then 
came a Chateaubriand floating in a remoulade of 
which one-half was ailloli again. Here, as you well 
remember, you needed three more glasses of that® 
Latour. Vegetables you refused, you bad had 
enough ; but you toyed a little with an unknown 
soft cake soaked in syrup of Kirsch assisted by un- 
iced dry champagno (Roussillon’s carte dor). Finally, 
you go to your hotel to bed, and tossed about all 
night in a red-hot fever. In your fitful sleep you 
dreamt that you were Monte Christo; and you felt 
next morning; that was garlic 
again ; the people of the country told you, however, 
that you would become accustomed to it after four 
or five years of patient practice.” Our author seems 
to have had his patient practice, for he is impeni- 
“«The sea hath its pearls, the 


going to give a ball he would come privately to her| heayen hath its stars;’ England has Richmond 


and say, ‘‘Madame would do well not to give that 


ball; Madame is not rich, and Madame knows that 


balls are very expensive, and that she may ruin | geilles, 
herself.” If, on the contrary, she were going toa 


ball elsewhere, the argument would be: “Is it 
prudent for Madame to go to a ball? Madame is not 


and Greenwich ; France has the Pavillon Henri 
Quatre at St. Germain, and the Réserve at Mar- 
Maids of honour and whitebait, however, 
do not reach the height of the jilet Béarnaise in 
Seine-ct-Oise, or of the ailloli in the Bouches du 
Rhone: they are certainly the pearls and stars of 


accustomed to wear low dresses; Madame might) lofty eating. If you doubt it, try. The white fish 


catch a cold, and the cold might become bronchitis ; 
and Madame might dic, to the grief of everybody, 
for everybody loves Madame.” Another time 
Madame will say to him, ‘‘ Who rang the door-bell 


| just now?” He answers, ‘It was Madame’s mother, 


who had something extremely pressing to say to 
Madame ; but as I was sure it would tire Madame, 
I told Madame’s mother that Madame was not at 
home.” 

Servants have equal political privileges with their 
masters, as a necessary consequence of universal 
suffrage. They have been known to decline entering 
the service of an employer holding different political 
views. The greater equality which subsists between 
employer and employed compared with England is, 
our author thinks, beneficial. The domestic servant 
is conservative, whereas the workmen are subversive, 
and the peasants, according to this writer, are 
becoming so. Even if the servant is a little free- 
and-easy, that is compensated for by the peculiar 
deference implied in his speaking to you in the third 
person. In no decent house in France would a 
servant of either sex be. allowed to stop ten minutes 
if he or she ventured to use the second person in 
speaking to master, or mistress, or visitors. 

Our author is great enough on food to inspire 
even Mr. Mortimer Collins with envy. The. taste 
of Frenchwomen in dressing a table is one of 
those points in which the nation excels ours. 
The calculation of effect at table is so profound a 
question, and is so keenly felt by certain women, 
that it comes into evidence sometimes in the 
subtlest forms. A lady told her servant that six 
people were coming that night to dinner—that as 
they all were friends it was not necessary to spend 
ten francs for flowers—and that, therefore, the 
green ferns in daily use would do for the centre- 
piece ; “ but,” she added, “as we shall consequently 
have no brilliancy in the middle, take eare to choose 
the bonbons and the cakes of vivid colours, so as to 
compensate its absence, otherwise the table will 


on Lake Superior, the prawns that get fat on the 
dead negroes who are buried in the sea at Rio 
Janeiro, the canvas-backs in October at Baltimore, 
are all sweet to eat and to recollect, but they are 
pale indeed by the side of ailloli ?” 








(Cramer & Co., Brighton. ] 
“Watchful Stars; or, Little Brenda.” Ballad. Words 
and Music by Ex1za Hawson. 

There is merit in the endeavour which is not 
equalled by the development of this song. The effect 
on the whole is rather crude, and the composer 
seems to aim at simplicity at the sacrifice of nature. 
We would advise Miss Hawson to consult a good 
musician before publishing another song. A little 
counsel might greatly improve what appears to us 
the raw material of passible excellence, 





[Gopparp & Co.] 
“To God, ye Choir above.” Words by Pauper 

Sxevron, 1784. Music by Cu. Gounop. 

M. Gounod has carefully studied the nervous verses 
of old Skelton, and the result is a very spirited and 
majestic cantique. It requires a powerful voice, and 
a good declamatory style in the singer, to do justice 
to the composer's conception. Well rendered it 
must command attention and admiration, though a 
litile over the heads of the many. As usual, M. 
Gounod’s excellencies and peculiarities are con- 
spicuous in the details, as his boldness shows in the 
broad form in which the hymn is set. 





(Krew & Co.) 
Electricity Waltz. By Henny Kvn, 
A waltz neither better nor werse than a hundred 
others. Of course Electricity has nothing to do with 
music: the permanent lightning on the title-page is 
absurd. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, SFPTEMBE 


R 19, 1873. 


Mr. Horace Wigan will, it is reported, be the next 
lessee of the Adelphi Theatre. 

The Court Theatre will re-open early in October 
with a play by Mr. Herman Merivale or by Mr. 
Tomaline. 








Miss Ward, an American actress, will shortly 
appear at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, as Lady 
Macbeth. 


Heinrich Natter, the sculptor of Munich, is at 
work on a statue of Schumann, which will be erected 
in Leipsic. 





A memorial tablet is about to be placed on the 
house in King Street, Covent Carden, in which Dr. 
Arne was born. 





Mr. John S. Clarke has purchased from Mr. 
Stirling Goyne’s widow the comedy which that actor 
has rendered so successful—the ** Widow Hunt,” 





The Abbé Listz has just put the finishing touch 
to a third oratorio, ‘* St: Stanislas,” and now intends 
compiling a new book of instruction for young 
pianists. 





Hans Christian Andersen has returned to Copen- 
hagen from Switzerland, where he had been for the 
benefit of his health. It is stated that he has 
almost completely recovered. 





Mr. Wilford Morgan has been engaged for a tour 
in the United States as first tenor of Mdlle. Clara 
Louise Kellogg’s English Opera Company, and left 
Liverpool for New York last week. 

At the sale this week at Clapton House, near 
Stratford, many pictures possessing historic interest 
were disposed of. Among the portraits was a fine 
one of Shakespeare, who was a frequent visitor at 
Clapton House, 





R. Wagner has issued circulars to all his friends 
and p?trons, in which he says that the Theatre in 


+ 








Beyreuth cannot be opened before the summer of 
1875. He has come to the decision to establish a 
joint company. 





The author of the interesting account of Listz’ 
‘‘ Christus,” which appeared in our impression of 
August Ist, is Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of Berlin, 
The paper was originally published in the New York 
“* Independent” of July 3rd. 

M. Alexandre Dumas, in a letter to the Director of 
the Carl Theatre, at Vienna, respecting the “* Femme 
de Claude,” now being played with some success at 
that house, expresses his intention of not writing 
any more works for the stage. 





At the Politeama Romano, the visit of the Shah 
of Persia has been made the subject of a pitce d’oc- 
casion, entitled ‘Lo Scia di Persia,” written by 
Signor Agostino Zeno, and brought out for the 
benefit of Signora Rosa Guidantony. 

The magnificent peal of thirteen carillon bells, 
chiming by machinery, and recently erected in the 
tower of new Bradford Town Hall, chimes, among 
several melodies of all nations, our new national 
anthem, ‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales.” 

A performance of “* La Belle Héléne” at Arad, in 
Hungary, was a few days back interrupted by a 
melancholy occurrence. The actor charged with the 
part of Calchas was seized with cholera while on the 
stage, and being carried home expired a few hours 
later. 








The list of artists engaged for the coming winter 
season of the St. Petersburg and Moscow Operas 
includes the following :—Patti, Volpini, Albani, 
D’Angiera, Scalchi, Nicolini, Naudin, Marini, Cotogni, 
Graziana, Foli, Bagagiolo, Ciampi, Arditi, and 
Bevignani. 





Wachtel’s Berlin engagement was brought to a 
close by his appearance at Kroll’s Theatre in the 
character of the Postillon de Lonjumeau, his 
favourite réle. He received the sum of £1500 for 
his one month’s engagement—the highest terms 
Berlin has ever afforded. 





Signor Federici, who made his first appearance 
since his return from Italy at Riviére’s Concerts 
last week, has created a favourable impression, in the 
‘* Stabat Mater,” Guimet’s ‘Feu du Ciel” ete. 
This gentleman we understand has been re-engaged 
Mr. Riviére, and he will again sing ‘‘ Mizpah ” by 
Odoardo Barri, in which he was so successful during 
the summer season. 

One of tke ‘‘ Brothers Wainwretti ’—under which 
impossible Italian name, we presume, ‘ Wain- 
wright” endeavours to hide—narrowly missed 
suicide on Monday at Birmingham. A slack wire 
ran from proscenium to gallery; it broke; and 
Wainwretti came down plump. He did not break 
any bones, and unfortunately did not crack any of 
the stupid skulls below of those who take pleasure 
in life-endangering exhibitions. 





A musical festival was celebrated last week at Spa, 
with some two hundred executants; the conductors 
were M. Daussoigne-Méhul, Director of the Glasgow 
Philharmonic Society, Herr Julius de Swert, of 
Berlin, and M. Guillaume, of Spa, with Mdme. 
Verchen as leading violin, and M. Jéhan-Prune as 
violoncellist. The program contained Beethoven’s 
** Ruins of Athens’? and one of his symphonies, 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Antigone,” a*symphony by Herr 
Joachim, “ Raff in Walde,’’ and works by Berlioz 
and Herr Wagner. 





The question as to the management of the Thédtre 
Italien is now settled. M. Maurice Strakosch takes 
the opera-house, with the pledge that though restrict- 
ing himself to the Italian repertory he will play one 
French work perannum. Despatches are now flying 
about Europe to secure a company worthy of Paris. 
The season will be one of seven months’ duration, 
and Patti will be the star of the latter days. Sig. 
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Vianesi of Covent Garden is engaged, and the second 
conductor is Romeo Accursi. The house will open 
on the 7th October. 

The City of London Theatre, in Bishopsgate, 
formerly the property of Mr. Nelson Lee, and now 
in possession of the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
is said to have been taken on lease by the East 
Central Temperance Association. Their principal 
places of meeting have hitherto been the Alhambra 
Music Hall (Eas} End), of which they have a lease, 
though nearly yun out, and the Shoreditch Town 
Hall, The theatre will undergo considerable repairs, 
after which it will be made the central place of 
meeting for the society. 

The end of an expensive comedy was played on 
Tuesday when the “ Babil and Bijow’’ scenery was 
sold at a tenth and twentieth fraction of its original 
cost; when the Garden of the Four Seasons went 
for seven guineas, when that wonderful River of Life 
fetched fourteen and the dazzling Silver City of 
Atalanta twenty guineas. A specimen of the lavish 
way in which money was poured out was noted in 
Hann’s scene of “the Zoological Gardens,” an 
entirely new cloth, for it was never used. It cost 
fifty pounds to paint; it was not required; and it 
was knocked down at £9 10s. Ex uno disce omnes. 





The repairs to the fine old organ in the Cathedral 
of Strasburg, which was seriously injured during the 
Prussian siege, have now been almost completed, 
The present instrument is the third which has been 
constructed in that cathedral since its erection. The 
first, which was opened in 1260, was destroyed by 
fire in 1298; and its successor was almost destroyed 
by the same cause in 1384. It was repaired how- 
ever, and, with various additions and alterations, 
lasted until the present one was constructed by 
André Silbermann, in 1714. The organ, as now 
repaired and extended, contains forty registers. and 
2242 pipes, of which the largest weighs no less 
than 342 lbs. 


M. de Groof, who in June failed in his attempt to 
fly at Brussels, has met with another jiasco at Liege, 
where he had arranged to perform his experiment in 
public. It was impossible to inflate the balloon by 
which he was to ascend in tbe garden where the ex- 
periment was to be performed, consequently it was 
filled with gas not far off, and held with cords by a 
number of soldiers who were conveying it to the 
garden. While moving along, however, the cords 
came against some telegraphic wires, and M. Groof, 
seeing that the wires were about to be broken, called 
out to the men to slacken the cord. Misunder- 
standing this direction they let the balloon go, and it 
was soon out of the reach of the disappointed 
projector. 


M. Gounod has addressed another letter to the 
Paris Figaro, in which he quotes the following letter 
from Mr. Littleton’s solicitor :—‘' Sir, We have the 
honour to inform you that our client Mr. Littleton, 
having been wholly paid the damages to which the 
Court condemned you, we are relieved from the 
painful necessity of continuing our process against 
you.” This declaration M. Gounod treats with 
scornful ineredulity. He says he does not believe 
that any one has paid Mr. Littleton, particularly as 
the solicitor cannot give him the name and address 
of that generous outsider. What M. Gounod believes 
is that his adversary dare not execute his ‘ odious 
project” of imprisoning M. Gounod, and that “ he 
comprehends all the scandal that would recoil upon 
himself and which would have been my best 
revenge.” 





If there be any sense of propriety in the office of 
the Lord Chamberlain, we shall look for a denial of 
a story which has been circulating for some days 
and which has now reached print—namely that at 
the Canterbury Theatre Mr. Bodham Donne licensed 
and Mr. Spencer Ponsonby took part in ‘the per- 
formance of a burlesque in which Thomas 4 Beckett 
(canonised, as many good people hold) was broadly 
caricatured and called ‘Old Tom,” in which the 


and the Shah, his diamonds and his concession to 
Baron Reuter made fun of. After the interference 
with Mr. Hingston, we now see the full sincerity 
of Mr. Spencer Ponsonby'’s respect for Persian 
sensibilities. ‘Is this your English hospitality?” 
he wrote to the manager of the Opera Comic. ‘Is 
this your official conscience ?”” might Mr. Hingston 
retort. That is, supposing the story is true: per- 
haps the Lord Chamberlain's gentlemen can rectify 
it ? 





It is very kind of Mr. Halliday—not the author 
but the Strike man—to advise the Staffordshire 
miners to lay out the money wrung from a shivering 
and starving population in purchasing musical in- 
struments for their families, and having their sons 
and daughters taught to play. It was very generous 
of Mr. Halliday to encourage the art faculty of those 
amiable brigands as he did on Tuesday last at 
Silverdale; but it was hardly sound advice for all 
that. For pianofortes are not easily convertible 
into money of their actual value. Once bought they 
deteriorate in market worth. The miners had far 
better invest their spare cash in plate and jewellery 
which are easily realised. We recommend diamonds. 
For even according to Mr Halliday’s prediction, the 
time is coming ‘‘ when work will not be so good as 
at present,” and when our luxurious friends will be 
hard up. In that avenging day, the presence of a 
pianoforte in a hungry family will suggest no more 
gratifying air than ‘“ There’s nae luck about the 
house ’—thanks to strikes. 





The program of the eightgenth series of the Crystal 
Palace winter concerts, which will be commenced on 
Saturday, the 4th of October, has been issued. Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout is to contribute a symphony in C 
major; Mr. J. F. Barnett an overture to ‘A 
Winter’s Tale ;” Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan some vocal 
pieces with orchestral accompaniment; and Mr. 
Macfarren’s overture to ‘St, John the Baptist,” 
played at Birmingham, will also be performed. 
Among the works announced by modern German 
composers is Brahms’ ‘ Schicksallied,” for chorus 
and orchestra. Handel's “ Theodora,” sung under 
Mr. Barnby’s direction by some amateurs at the 
Hanover Square Rooms last season, is to be intro- 
duced at Sydenham, with Dr. F. Hiller’s additional 
accompaniments. Two symphonies of Haydn not 
yet performed, Beethoven's cantata, the ‘‘ Praise of 
Music,’ Mendelssohn’s hymn for contralto solo, 
chorus, and orchestra (Op. 96), Feélicien David's 
;ode-symphonie, ‘‘Le Desert,” and Sir Julius 
Benedict's new pianoforte concerto, ‘‘ The Maid of 
Orleans,’ are among the other chief items in the 
scheme. Herr von Biilow is among the artists 
engaged. 

The death of Carl Wilhelm appears to have ex- 
cited as much gushing sentiment across the Atlantic 
as in Fleet Street—not on account of the man but 
his respectable composition the ‘“* Wacht am Rhein.” 
This is what the Arcadian has to say :— 

Only one piece you say? Yes, but that one piece 

was perfect. And so we find it in every department 
of literature and art. A tiny piece of marble by 
Phidias ; a love lyric by Sappho; a “ Skylark,” by 
Hogg; a ‘Song of the Shirt,” by Hood; a ** Raven,” 
by Poe; and a “ Burial of Sir John Moore,’’ by an 
obscure country parson,—these works, small in 
themselves, will outlive the Pyramids, and carry 
down the names of their authors to remotest 
generations. 
The writer forgot to include a Pill by Holloway and 
an Excursionist by Cook as likely also with all the 
other things to outlive the pyramids, which don’t 
live at all. Moreover they have a much larger circu- 
lation than the pyramids, and are more portable 
generally. As to their locomotive power—their 
ability to “carry down the names of their authors 
to remotest generations,” we can cheerfully respond, 
Certainly ; farther. 





The horrible scene which took place in Manders’s 
Menagerie, when a boy was mangled by a tiger 
through the bars of the cage, ought not to pass 
without the owners of these itinerant wild-beast, 


shows being compelled to place a rail in front of the 





Persian ambassador and his suite were burlesqued, 
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oftener occur. Nothing intervenes between the 
public and the beasts of prey, except the cage-bars 
through which a claw can easily be inserted. At 
any moment a crush of spectators may force those 
in the front rank right up to the bars, and the 
horrors of Saturday be repeated. Besides this 
danger, there is that of the elephant—sometimes 
two or three of them—tramping round in a confined 
area among the people. Though this. brute is 
generally as gentle as he is powerful, still even a 
well-intentioned elephant may crush tho life out of 
some hapless human in his way, without being aware 
of the accident. In Saturday's panic one of the 
elephants— not stated as otherwise than docile — 
smashed in a keeper's ribs. Altogether these 
travelling menageries are far from safe resorts when 
crowded by numbers, and certainly ought to be 
subject to inspection. The public rightfully demand 
that proper staircases and vomitoria be provided in 
theatres, in case of fire ; but here is a more terrible 
because a swifter enemy than fire, and no authority 
is at hand to insist upon ordinary precautions. 





The Bristol festival promises to be one of the 
most successful musical re-unions ever held in the 
west of England. The Duke of Beaufort is the 
president, and the list of patrons includes nearly all 
the nobility and the leading gentry, mayors, high 
sheriffs, &c., connected with the western counties 
and South Wales. The festival, which commences 
on Tuesday, October 21, will be held in Colston 
Hall, and it has been found necessary to erect two 
extra galleries, by whtich about 600 additional seats 
will be secured. There will be seven concerts 
altogether, the four morning being devoted to 
oratorios, and the three evening to miscellaneous 
selections, including Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater” on 
the Thursday evening. The oratorios to be per- 
formed are the ‘ Creation” (Tuesday,) ‘ Elijah’? 
(Wednesday,) and the “ Messiah” (Friday). On 
Thursday morning Mr. Maefarren’s new oratorio, 
‘St. John the Baptist,” will be sung, and also 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hymn of Praise.’ The vocalists 
are Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Otto 
Alvsleben (the new German prima donna), Miss 
Julia Wigan (a local soprano), Mdme. Patey, Miss 
Enriquez, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Charles Hallé will be the conductor, and he will 
bring with him his full band of instrumentalists, 
who, in addition to the ordinary accompaniments, 
will play several overtures and two complete sym- 
phonies, viz., Mozart’s in E flat, and Beethoven’s 
inC minor. The chorus will consist of 800 voices, 
carefully selected from the many choral associations 
for which Bristol has long been noted, and who 
have been in constant training during the past six 
months. 





Absurd things are often so commonplace that 
their absurdity never strikes us, whereas if they 
occurred but occasionally they would be derided. 
“Q” in the Atheneum opines that theatrical benefits 
are ridiculous things. And so they are. 


The actor takes a benefit, the box-keeper takes a 
benefit, the bill-sticker takes a benefit, and the 
manager himself takes a benefit. If aclerk at a 
banking-house or in any merchant's office were to 
propose to the head of the establishment that once 
a year he was to have a percentage on the takings of 
a particular day in addition to his salary, it is not 
impossible he would find himself in Bedlam. What, 
again, would be said of a baker or grocer proposing 
a similar arrangement? Why a man employed at a 
theatre should have a portion of the receipts of a 
night’s entertainment any more than the man 
engaged by a railway company should receive a 
portion of the proceeds of a day’s traffic, I avow I 
cannot understand. It would be an astounding 
proceeding for a railway official to ask his friends to 
travel on his line on the day of his benefit, or to 
buy tickets if they felt indisposed to go. And yet it 
is not thought strange in a member of a theatrical 
establishment that he should require his admirers 
to be present on a particular night. The system of 
benefits cannot but have a degrading effect, especially 
on the actor. It is not impossible he considers a 
benefit as a sort of testimonial to bis merits. But 
it cannot be regarded even in that light, for he him- 
self stipulated for the benefit, has promoted it, and 
will receive the proceeds. Benefits, like fees for 





dens. As it is, the wonder is that accidents do not 


places and play-bills, can be explained only on the 
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admission that theatrical affairs must be regulated 
by abnormal principles. 


The only defence of the benefit system is not a very 
healthy one. It is, that the employed about a 
theatre—officials and actors—reap a periodical re- 
turn for the orders and admissions they have granted 
to favoured people during the theatrical term. The 
obliged people in their turn buy tickets from the 
beneficiary. Of course money is by this means 
diverted from the manager's pocket, because some 
of the people franked into the theatre would doubt- 
less have paid. Still the system is practised openly; 
there is no tinge of fraud in it. But as “Q” 
remarks, the principles of theatrical management— 
booking and bills and benefits—are abnormal. 

Most Englishmen on hearing first of the American 
songbird the Bobolink, would be inclined to regard 
him as a comic sort of creature—a sort of joker 
among birds, like the magpie or tomtit—bearing such 
a name; were it not that he is respectfully mentioned 
by the American poets. ‘The bobolink sings on 
the tree,” is a line in one of the sentimental Christy 
Minstrel songs; and the better writers have also 
enshrined his name and quality. In Scribner's 
Monthly for September Mr. Burroughs describes 
this jovial and sunny songster. 

Throughout the northern and eastern parts of the 
Union the lark would find a dangerous rival in the 
bobolink, a bird that has no European prototype, 
and no near relatives anywhere—standing quite 
alone, unique, and, in the qualities of hilarity and 
musical tintinnabulation, with a song unequalled. 
He has already a secure place in general literature, 
having been laureated by a no less poet than Bryant, 
and invested with a lasting human charm in the 
sunny page of Irving—and is the only one of our 
songsters, I believe, the mocking-bird cannot parody 
or imitate. He affords the most marked example of 
exuberant pride, and a glad, rollicking, holiday 
spirit that can be seen among our birds. Every note 
expresses complacency and glee. He is a beau of 
the first pattern, and, unlike any other bird of my 
acquaintance, pushes his gallantry to the point of 
wheeling gaily into the train of every female that 
comes along, even after the season of courtship is 
over and the matches all settled; and when she 
leads him on too wild a chase, he turns lightly about 
and breaks out with a song that is precisely analogous 
to a burst of gay and self-satisfied langhter, as much 
ns to say, “Ha! ha! ha! I must have my fun, 
Miss Silverthimble, thimble, thimble, if I break 
every heart in the meadow, see, see, see!” 

The birds of America do not get the credit with 
us of being able to sing; but Mr. Burroughs describes 
their cries and notes as very expressive, and transla- 
table into human speech with a slight exercise of 
imagination. There is the Maryland yellow-throat, 
for instance, standing in the door of his bushy tent, 
and calling out as you approach, ‘‘ which way, sir!” 
“which way, sir!’ If he says this to the ear of 
common folk, what would he not say to the poet? 
Ono of the pewees says “stay there!’ with great 
emphasis. 
cheer, what cheer ;” the bluebird says ‘“ purity, 
purity, purity ;" the brown-thrasher, or ferruginous 


thrush, according to Thoreau, calls out to the farmer | 


planting his corn, ‘‘drop it, drop it, cover it up, 
cover it up.” The yellow-breasted chat says ‘* who, 
who,” and “ teaboy.” 





Excited by the example of Mold, the committee 
of the Bangor Eisteddvod, which falls next year, are 
making vigorous preparations, we understand. In 
addition to the list of subjects drawn out by the 
committee, a number of handsome prizes have been 
offered by several ladies and gentlemen who take an 
interest in the success of the gathering. Mr. 
Brinley Richards announced at Mold that a triple 
harp would be offered as a prize at Bangor, and 
Miss Edith Wynne offers a prize for the best 
collection of Welsh proverbs. The Rey. T. R. 
Lloyd, rector of Llanvynydd, offers a prize of £10 
for the best translation into Welsh of one of Shake- 
speare’s dramas (which is twice as much as William 
himself received for the English edition of ‘* Ham- 
let”); and Mr. J. H. Evans, Brynllwyd, Menai 
Bridge, according to the North Wales Chronicle, offers 
‘five guineas and a complete edition of Tennyson's 
works for the best translation of ‘ Genevieve,’ from 
the ‘Idylls of the King.’” But why stop at 


“Genevieve”? Why not include those other idylls 
of Tennyson, ‘‘ Eyelid” and ‘‘ Ellen,” and “ Villain” 
and “Gargle and Linnet,” and the “ Last Turn- 
about?” all of which nomenclature we commend t¢ 
the North Wales Chronicle. Further, says our Welsh 
authority, ‘ Miss Sandys, Craigyrhalen, Menai 
Bridge, offers a prize of five guineas for an elegy 
‘after’ her late lamented father.” Evidently the 
memory of the late lamented Sandys of Craigyr- 
halen is half as valuable as native acquaintance 
with “ Macbeth” and “ Richard JII.” But why 
does nobody start a prize to teach Welsh editors 
the knowledge of English prepositions and an 
elementary acquaintdnce with Tennyson’s works? 
It is expected, we learn, that the newly established 
Cymmrodorion Society will be in a position tc 
offer a medal for competition at Bangor, and the 
Welsh Choir Prize Committee it is expected will 
renew its laudable efforts to promote the cultivation 
of high-class choral music in the Principality. A 
wish has been expressed that a choral competition 
between two picked choirs of the North and South 
should take place at Bangor, and some of the North 
Wales quarry choirs have already signified their 
willingness to enter the lists. The Good Templars 
of Bangor offer a prize for the best temperance glee, 
and Mr. Llewelyn Wynne, Miss Edith Wynne’s 
brother, offers three guineas for the best perform- 
ance of one of Isalaw’s glees. We hear the com- 
mittee intend asking Mr. Disraeli to honour the 
eisteddvod with his presence. If he accepts we 
shall doubtless have some interesting remarks upon 
Race. 





HAYDN’S TRIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, 
AND ’CELLO.! 





Woman is the great master of musicians, and the 
best school to study is the human voice and the 
infinite art with which woman exhibits it. Handel 
lived the first two-thirds of his life among the 
greatest singers in the world. Emmanuel Bach 
clothed his father’s depth of thonght with that 
feminine grace which may be said to have been old 
Sebastian’s only deficiency. The monk and the ascetic 
would probably say the father bad a much greater 
stimulus for great writing than the spirit of woman, 
which may be fully admitted, and yet the principle 
maintained. The woman vocalist would have laughed 
the Lutheran organist out of his*long wearisome 





The cardinal grosbeak calls out “ what | 


roulades, turned his inexhaustible fancy into its 


| right direction, and to the exercise of more reason- 


| able and attractive resources. Haydn had the wit to 
| see the feminine element in the works of Emmanuel 
| Bach of Berlin, the Court composer and obedient 
| oumant to ordinary humanity. ‘I imagine,” said 
| Haydn, “I have caught his style, for I studied 
him with great care and am free to admit my very 
| great obligations to him”—a speech worthy of a 
manand a great artist. Hasse, Sacchini, Guglielmo. 
and the other great Italian melodists lived and died 
amid the glory of the lady luminaries of elegant song, 
and yet none of these sang a more cheery and light- 
hearted strain than did old Papa Haydn. Full 
significance has not been attached to that memorable 
saying of his to one who was praising his oratorio— 
‘*Ah ! you should have heard my operas! ’’—operas 
unfortunately all burnt, but which he in his heart of 
hearts treasured up with no ordinary affection. 

We are much disposed to think that Haydn’s con- 
certante music for the harpsichord and piano must be 
ranked as one of his greatests work. That which he 
could not get the woman to sing he poured forth 
from his fingers and keys. Not but what the woman 
approved, and delighted in it, and would have sung 
it if she could. Depend upon it, that misty per- 
sonification of cold, dry melody—except when he 
borrowed of his neighbour, with his leave or without 
it—that gutta-percha-faced illusionist old Gliick 
never really liked woman. No question but he 
made faces at her, dressed her up in shady style, 
and never gave her a note of comfort. His 
orchestra, tone pictures, word painting, chorus, 
‘*Olympus and Hades,” were all thefts from 
Handel. His schemes and themes, his har- 


monies and modes of expression had all been heard 





in the Haymarket long before he set Paris in 





vblaze with them. Handel’s melody, his joy and 
his grief, he could not steal—these belonged to tho 
woman. He possessed great worldly wisdom and 
kept his eyes wide awake; looked at what Lulli 
and Rameau had done for the Court opera in Paris 
and Versailles ; so he shortened the petticoats as he 
shortened the Handelian oratorio, and relied more 
on lady-legs than on lady-voices. Meyerbeer followed 
in his wake, spending his life in angling for lady 
vocalists, making operas to illustrate the pecu- 
liarities and exaggerations of his pet lady singers. 
Chey kept him in a labyrinth all the days of his life ; 
tied a string to bis leg and wheeled him round and 
round into this and that path, and never permitted 
him to catch a glimpse of natural landscape or a 
scene of domestic life. The stage-manager, the 
scene-shifter, the sola-fa tutor, and the unthinking 
but impulsive public, are not the best of moralists, 
and in our present day the leading maxim of public 
life is that those who please to live must live to 
please. And so Gretchen sings a waltz, and Ophelia 
screams the indescribable, but all is forgiven for the 
sake of the red fire and the blue water. 

It was fortunate for Haydn that he had no 
‘* public ” to write or to care for. He had a Prince 
for his master, a band—his children—and a few 
fine singers who kept him always at work and in 
good temper. He was born in poverty and inured 
to privations, and paid for his musical instruction 
by brushing clothes and blacking shoes, putting 
himself under the meanest, but honest, discipline 
that he might learn in what true mastership in 
music consisted. Again he was fortunate; he 
became body-servant to the foremost of all masters 
in vocal music, Porpora, who had made the greatest 
singers in all Europe, and whose authority and 
example led to the invention and perfection of a 
school of melody that has lasted to this day. 
Porpora had made singers which were the delight 
and astonishment of all the world; and now in Joseph 
Haydn he had one of the most creative geniuses that 
ever appeared. Anything that was tasteless or 
insipid, ill-shaped, ugly, or uncultivated, must have 
been his abhorrence, and from such a master Haydn 
would learn nothing vut what was graceful and 
elegant, captivating and impressive. He would 
learn what was fine air, and real flow of melody, 
what was consistent in thought and connective in 
harmony. This life-like character of composition, 
applied to instrumental writing, would naturally 
create a totally new school of instrumental music, 
giving it a delicate and lustrous character from it 
simple, polished, and perfect expression. The spirit 
was ever felicitous, the matter light and clear, and 
the manner graceful and affecting. Haydn under 
Porpora had set before him the most perfect examples, 
the highest resources, the most legitimate principles, 
and all was afforded him that could be given to 
ripen and improve his natural gifts. His master 
was an old man, and a severe disciplinarian ; he had 
the wisdom to detect the genius and powers of his 
pupil, and he made him the most accomplished 
court musician of the day. When Haydn left 
Porpora it was clear to demonstration, that wherever 
Haydn wont all other composers must follow; for 
he carried with him a marvellously applied strength 
to an unlimited natural genius. 

Of all his varied compositions, his seventy-nine 
Concertante Sonatas for harpsichord or piano, violin, 
and violoncello, are the most remarkable. There 
are eleven in the key of C, fourteen in the key of D, 
thirteen in E flat, six in E natural, nine in F, 
twelve in G, six in A, three in B flat; only two in 
A flat, and one each in B minor, C sharp, and F 
sharp minor. It is plain this composer did not see 
any merit in multiplying sharps or flats on paper; 
nor in running over the black keys of the harpsi- 
chord. In these compositions we find every possible 
mood of expression, from the very joyous to the 
deeply pathetic; but upon the whole the happy 
feeling is the prominent one. The melodies are 
ever sound and delightful, so bright and spontaneous, 
and with such ductility that they readily submit to 
the calls of an elegant and playful fancy. The forms 
of the movements are chaste but comprehensive, 
and marked by a caution which nothing but long 
experience and highly cultivated taste could give. 
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Each sonata is a kind of harmonical problem, the 
melodial proportion laid out in all its bearings, and 
developed with the strength and solidity of mathe- 
matical demonstration; and all this is done witha 
finish, delicacy, and sweetness as if it was the 
singing in an aviary, every bird therein filling the 
senses with delicious satisfaction. The distin- 
guishing mark of every movement is its naturalness 
and healthy congruity, and the vigour and good sense 
with which all the work is done. Never appears any 
impediment, nothing seems to embarrass or distress ; 
on roll the neat, rapid, and well articulated phrases, 
never any lack of variety or power; no doubt, no 
gloom, and never any affectation of enthusiasm. 
In these compositions Haydn ‘never wrote so as to 
astonish, to attempt anything extraordinary, or to 
let off any rockets of what may be called clap-trap 
learning. Each sonata is a perpetual song upon 
what some musicians: might say a common-place 
subject; but his inexhaustible fancy and industry at 
once add to the most trifling of his themes an eleva- 
tion and a character which satisfy the most captious 
and critical of auditors. These sonatas are further 
most instructive to all young composers who desire 
to command the process of true modulation. 
Haydn’s symmetries are without challenge, and his 
analogies defy attack. Like Handel, he is never 
wrong in his proportions. At first sight these com- 
positions, like those of Mozart, seem easy to play. 
They are not so. Those performers who cherish 
and patronise the wild vagaries of Schumann and his 
followers, if there be such, will find the right por- 
traiture of a Haydn sonata not so light a task as 
they may have imagined. The touch of the old 
harpsichord and pianoforte of Haydn’s day is gone, 
but the music to which that touch gave birth still 
lives; and the question is how is such life to be 
represented ? We wish this point was more con- 
sidered, and the music more studied. 





MR. HALLIDAY’S “ ANTONY.” 

The precincts of Drury Lane have long been busy 
with preparation for the Shakesperean-Hallidaian 
drama; hammers resound, the shufile is heard of 
multitudinous feet and Babel of many voices, and 
slowly out of the seemingly inextricable confusion, 


iberties with the poet which in the cleverest men 
amount to an impertinence. He has added nothing 
of his own, but having cut the scenes and speeches 
into a thousand fragments, has rearranged them in 
a mosaic which is still pure Shakespeare. The play 
opens in Egypt in the usual way. We take, for 
purpose of comparison, the library edition of the 
piece, not any of the acting editions of the piece, as 
easier to follow by the general reader. Act I., then, 
opens in Cleopatra's palace, as shown in the library 
Shakespeare; and Scene I. is identical. Scene II. 
is halved; the first part being cut away, and the 
second part ending the first seene of the Drury Lane 
version. Scene IL. (D. L. vy.) is an antechamber in 
Cleopatra’s palace, and brings the spoken business 
of.the first act to a close; for Scene III. is devoted 
to a spectacle, representing the departure of Antony 
for Rome, Cleopatra accompanying him in the state 
barge, in which sie went to meet him in Cilicia. 
Of the extra portion of this act (where for instance 
Cleopatra calls for mandragora to sleep away the 
absence of Antony—Scene V., library version) no 
use is made as yet, but it is preserved for subsequent 
employment. The old fourth scene, being Cesar’s 
house in Rome, is sacrificed, as involving a violation 
of the unities. 

When the curtain rises for the second act, we are 
in Rome. It opens with Scene II. (library version) ; 
Cesar and Lepidus receiving Antony, who is now 
contracted to Octavia. The scene ends with Casar’s 
exit, and a second scene gives the colloquy, in an 
antechamber of Cwsar’s house, between Agrippa, 
Enobarbus and Mecenas, with the famous descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra’s barge which in the library-version 
is made 2 continuation of the previous scene. At 
the end Enobarbus’s speech, ‘‘ He will to his Egyp- 
tian dish again,’ is restored, with the scene between 
Antony and the soothsayer, commencing, ‘ Now, 
sirrah, you do wish yourself in Egypt?” The 
concluding scene of the act is that in which the 
hands of Antony and Octavia are joined by Cesar, 
which gives the opportunity of bringing down the 
curtain upon another magnificent pageant, in the 
shape of a grand festival in honour of their 
nuptials. 

Now comes the rehabilitation of the third acts 
out of pieces cut from Acts I. and II. Herein we 








something like order has dawned. The worry and | 
anxiety incidental to mounting a play like this can | 
hardly be overestimated. If, as whispered, a} 
dramatic adaptor confines himself to the text, with- 
out bothering with what illustrates the text; if he | 
contents himself with writing at a certain point | 
‘Egyptian Pageant here,” without the slightest | 
gleam of instruction about Egypt or her pageantry, 
who can wonder at the perplexity of property man, 
ballet master, stage manager and the whole force of 
spectacularists at being thus summarily required to 
invent the dresses, games, processions, and cere- | 
monies of long-past centuries? Imagine an aghast 
ballet master racing about London in a cab, asking 
vainly what an Egyptian pageant was like in the | 
first century B.c. One might think this was the 
adaptor’s duty to inquire. He is trained in re- 
search; he has literary culture; the whole library 
of the British Museum is at his service, and in the 
ins and outs of that reading room he is well versed. 
But dramatists are proverbially chary about supply- 
ing stage business. We know one or two who when 
they come to a point in their MS. will write “low 
com. bus,’’ and leave the low comedian to evolve 
what business he likes from his own inspiration. 
If he asks what business, the answer is that the 
business is his business, not the author’s. And so 
we suppose it is with these magnificent revivals. 
The historical illustrations are not got from books 
(unless it be Scott who is dramatised, and his 
description supply them); they depend upon the 
active imagination of some practical official. Group- 
ing, dressing and ceremonies come that way ; and if 
they are not absolutely exact, they are near enough 
to be effective, and not one in a thousand of the 
spectators knows any better. 

Oi the literary arrangement of “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra ’’—the excision and compression—it may be 
said in advance of the production to-morrow that it 


| 


are back on Egyptian territory, and see Cleopatra 
impatient at the absence of her lover. Excision 
has been made of all the questionable portions—the 
reference to the Queen’s former relations with Julius, 
and the speech “T'was merry when you wagered on 
your angling,” though there is nothing of double- 
meaning here. In this scene Cleopatra hears of 
Antony’s marriage with Octavia, and the scene is 
continued with duologue between her and Enobarbus, 
the materials of which are scattered throughout the 
original play; and at last Antony returns from 
Rome, having broken with Cesar, and the fatal 
decision is made to fight by sea, trusting to the aid 
of the Egyptian galleys. At the close of this scene 
Diomed’s speech, ‘0, noble Emperor, do not fight 
by sea,’ &c., is given instead to Scarus, and from 
this point all is struck out to the entrance of Mardian 
with the message from Cesar, which, with what 
follows, forms the second scene of the new third act. 
Here we have another restoration; the lines “I 
found you as a morsel cold upon dead Casar’s 
trencher” being replaced in Antony's reproach to 
Cleopatra. With a ‘Carpenter’s scene” between 
Canidius and Enobarbus, to allow the tableau to 
be set behind, the act then finishes with a realisation 
of the battle of Actium and the destruction of 
Antony’s fleet. 

The last two acts of the printed edition now 
form Mr. Halliday’s final act; for his play has four 
instead of five. The act opens with the entrance of 
Antony. (Act III., Scene 1X., library version) with 
his speech ‘‘ Hark, the land bids me tread no more 
upon 't; it is ashamed to bear me.” Inthe original 
play, it may be remembered, there are two seafights ; 
from the first Antony turns tail and follows the 
fying Egyptian galley, to the infinite disgust of 
Scarus who relates the incident: 

You ribald-rid nag of Egypt, 
Whom leprosy o’ertake! i’ the midst of the fight, 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear’d, | 





8 deftly done. Mr. Halliday has taken none of those 


— 
Both as the same, or rather ours the elder, 
The brize upon her like a cow in June, 
Hoists sail and flies! ... She once being loof'd, 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing, and, like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her ! 
But there is a second sea-fight before Antony's fleet 
is destroyed. Inthe Drury Lane version, however, 
one battle suffices ; and from this the action marches 
rapidly on. Antony returns downcast and slays 
himself. Scene II. isa front one, for Enobarbus 
and Proculeius; and Cleopatra, bidden yield by the 
Roman envoy, refuses with vehemence : 
* Rather a ditch in Egypt! 

Be gentle grave to me! Rather on Nili’s mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring! Rather make 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet 
And hang me up in chains.” 
The concluding scene in the Temple of Isis follows, 
There is no scene between Casar and Cleopatra, 
and no submission; and the clown who brings the 
asp is not suffered to air his grisly wit. Cleopatra 
kills herself with the “worm,” and with Cmsar’s 
arrival to find the Queen dead, the play concludes. 

To this extent has Shakespeare's tragedy been 
altered. The compressions seem judicious; the 
excisions can be spared, especially as regards 
Pompey, Ventidius, and such subsidiary characters. 
As to the efficiency of the new version as a play, a 
few hours will test that, and we fancy it will be 
found to bear successfully the test. 





DE MORGAN ON TUNING AND 
SECONDARY SOUNDS. 








Two centuries ago Harris, in his formidable work 
on mathematical subjects, complained that but few 
Englishmen had given the subject of sounds their 
acute and distinctive consideration. It is now 
otherwise. Sir John Herschel and Professor Airey 
have written largely on the matter, and Professor 
Tyndall has made the theme almost popular. But 
no scholar in the mysteries of nature has gone more 
clearly and systematically into the relations of con- 
sonances than the late Professor De Morgan, This 
accomplished mathematician in November 1857 read 
a most interesting essay to the members of the Royal 
Society, and in this essay the writer has gone some- 
what discursively into the works upon musical sounds 
and their several writers. 

In Dr. William Holder, F.R.S., who died in 1696-7, 
we find one of the earliest authors who taught the 
natural grounds and principles of harmony. De 
Morgan quotes Dr. Holder as a writer gifted with 
‘‘the poetry of explanation which science has driven 
out.” When describing the character of the beat, 
clash, or murmur of two or more tones somewhat 
out of tune, Dr. Holder illustrates it in this way: 
‘“‘It hath been a common practice to imitate a tabor 
or pipe upon an organ. Sound together two dis- 
cording keys (the bass keys will show it best because 
their vibrations are slower), let them, for example, 
be G gamut with G sharp gamut or the F sharp; 
below, or all three together. Though these of 
themselves should be exceeding smooth and well 
voiced pipes, yet when struck together, there will be 
such a battle in the air between their disproportioned 
motions, such a clatter and thumping, that it will be 
like the beating of a drum while a jig is played to 
it with the other hand. If you cease this, and sound 
a full close of concords it will appear surprisingly 
smooth and sweet.” 

Dr. Holder fuller illustrates this disturbance of 
the beat by an experiment he made with the bell of 
aclock. ‘Being in anarched sounding room near a 
shrill bell of a house clock, when the alarm struck 
I whisiled to it, which I did with ease im the same 
tune with my bell. But, endeavouring to whistle a 
tone higher or lower the sound of the bell and its 
cross motions were so predominant that my breath 
and lips were checked ; I could not whistle at all, nor 
make any sound of itin that discording time, After, 
[ sounded a shrill whistling-pipe which was out of 
tune to the bell, and their motions'so clashed that 
they seemed to sound like switching one another in 
the air.” 





Previously to Dr. Holder, the Frenchman Mersenne, 
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in 1636, in his Harmonie Universelle, mentions the 
tremblings of two pipes nearly in tune together; 
and after Dr. Holder came Sauveur, who contributed 
some useful memoranda on the subject to the 
members of the Academy in Paris about 1719. 


The great English book on consonances camo 
from the pen of Dr. Robert Smith, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, printed in Cambridge, 
1749, and afterwards in London 1759. It was 
distinguished for “its learned obscurity.” Of Dr. 
Robert Smith, Professor De Morgan remarks: ‘‘ This 
author presents, so far as I know, the strongest 
union of the scholar, mathematician, physical 
philosopher, and practical musician, who ever 
treated of mathematical harmonics. His book is 
not only the most obscure and repulsive in its own 
subject, but it would be difficult’to match it in any 
subject. After detaching some of his explanations 
from their formulm, and then unravelling the 
demonstration of the same formule with great 
difficulty, I searched far and wide to see if any writer 
had appreciated and acknowledged the skill with 
which Dr. Smith had concealed his truth at the 
bottom of a well of learning. Of all the difficulties 
I have ever encountered with any success, I have no 
hesitation in calling Dr. Smith’s theory of beats, as 
presented by its author, the very greatest. I would 
compromise such another job, if such another there 
be, by choosing rather to explain to a pupil of 
reasonable preparation, any fifty pages of the 
Principia, and of the Théorie des Probabilités, and 
of the Disquisitiones Arithmetice.” 

After referring to the labours of Euler, Lambert? 
and Prony; of Rameau, Tartini, and Romieu; o 
D’Alembert, Rousseau, and La Borde; of Sorge and 
Chladni; Professor De Morgan does full justice to 
our own writers, Dr. Young, Robison, and Emerson, 

Dr. Young was every way a great scholar, and his 
lectures are curious, and at times most excellent, 
He pronounced Dr. Smith’s work to be ‘a large and 
obscure volume, which for any purpose except the 
use of an impracticable instrument, leaves the whole 
subject precisely where he found it.” The ‘ im- 
practicable instrument” alluded to was an enhar- 
monic harpsichord, which would not be impracticable 
if people cared at all about the thing and were willing 
to pay for it. Professor De Morgan, in noticing Dr. 
Young’s remark that ‘‘ Smith’s work was a large and 
obscure volume,” observes: ‘‘If Dr. Young had said 
that Dr. Smith’s work was largely obscure, he would 
have been correct. Had the volume been larger, it 
had probably been less difficult. It is a small 
volume for the quantity of its matter. It leaves the 
subject where it found the subject only in the 
minds of those who do not master it.” In which 
number De Morgan places Dr. Young himself. 

Robison, in his four octavo volumes, goes through 
the subject fully, and in the general stands by Dr. 
Smith. Dr. Smith’s method of beats he thinks to be 
the greatest discovery since the time of Galileo, and 
in this opinion De Morgan coincides. But he doubts 
whether either Robison or Young ever really read 
Smith’s theory; and, he adds, ‘‘ I have very strong 
doubts that any person who has written on the 
subject ever did read it.”” In fact, it is manifest that 
De Morgan prided himself not a little in going 
through every problem and theorem in Dr. Smith’s 
work; he says he did this, and moreover declares 
Dr. Smith to be invariably right in his views 
although lamentably wrong in the mode of explaining 
them, 

Emerson was a musician and amateur in the 
county of Durham. He had married a lady who 
was niece to acanon and pluralist of two livings 
besides, and swelled out his plethoric income by 
practising surgery and thereby deriving large fees. 
The canon, double rector, and amateur medico, 
treated Emerson with great contempt; this made 
the latter determine to gain a name that he might 
prove himself the better man of the two. Emerson 
has done this, for his dissertations are received with 
respect by all scholars in physical science, and the 
name of the uncle by marriage is forgotten. 
Emerson was led to his study of the theory of 
consonance by a love for tuning instruments, and, 
like Dr. Smith, he had a turn for mechanics, and 


enriched his own virgiual or harpsichord with certain 











additional semitones. De Morgan describes him as 
‘a sound and once well known, but now nearly 
obsolete writer,’ who without having seen Dr. 
Smith’s work followed much in his wake and gave 
out valuable truths and illustrations. 

De Morgan, oddly enough, accounts for Dr. Smith’s 
failures, or rather want of method and clearness, 
from the fact that he was “a practical musician, 
well versed in practical writers.’’ ‘‘ The worst ex- 
plainers,”’ observes Professor De Morgan, “ are those 
who have to describe the purely conventional, with- 
out having had it distinguished from the natural or 
the essential in their education. First come the 
writers on games of chance, who all, or with rarest 
exception, proceed to explain whist or hazard by 
commencing at the point at which tney imagine 4 
priori knowledge of the arrangements ceases. Next 
come the musicians, with whom a five-line stave, 
&c., &c.,are in the nature of things.” It is evident, 
in the opinion of De Morgan, Dr. Smith could not 
state a proposition without having in his head a key 
and a chord, some bass and some treble, and so 
jumps into the inconsequential and the assump- 
tive without being conscious of such grave miscon- 
duct on the part of the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, when treating on a subject of pure 
mathematics. But it is not a little singular that 
De Morgan does the very same thing himself when 
treating on the subject of equal temperament, After 
laying out four methods of temperament, none of 
which are equal, he decides against equal tempera- 
ment, and declares it to be the worst temperament 
he knqws of. It is ‘a dead flat,” “insipid and 
uninteresting.” He tried it on his own instrument, 
but was disgusted with his attempts, and consoled 
himself under his disappointment by the remark of 
an old professional tuner: ‘‘I don’t believe that 
either any tuner gained equal temperament, or that 
any one tuner agreed with himself or with any other. 
In my mind equal temperament is equal nohsense.” 
And so for the present we leave the great mathema- 
tician in familiar conference with the conventional 
adjuster of harmonical difficulties on the pianoforte ; 
remarking, on our own part, that De Morgan’s 
admirable elucidations of the labours of Dr. Robert 
Smith have cleared the way for all the so-called 
discoveries of modern scientists. 








FRANCE. 





Pants, Sept. 16th. 

The opening-piece of the Gaité under M. Offen- 
bach’s management, namely ‘‘ Le Gascon”” by MM. 
Theodore Barriére and Daoyl, is a five-act drama 
which deals with the life of Mary Stuart in France, 
and her intrigue with Chatelard. The historical 
scenes are highly imaginary ; the Gascon who gives 
the title of the piece is one Artaban, who might have 
been called d’Artagnan, so strongly does he recall 
Dumas’s impossible heroes. He is the bravest, 
staunchest, most invincible adventurer in the world. 
Having received a kindness from Chatelard, a poor 
gentleman, grand nephew to the spotless Bayard, 
he attaches himself to that person, and backs him 
in his wild love of Queen Mary. He follows her to 
Scotland, and in Edinburgh he and Chitelard defend 
her against a fanatical crowd. _The glass of her 
chair is broken, a pistol is fired at her, Chitelard 
arriving in time to receive the ball, which only 
wounds him. The French knights arrive, clear a 
passage in the crowd, surround the Queen, and, 
crossing swords over her, form an arch, under which 
she is escorted to Holyrood Palace. Towards the 
end of the play the hero’s enemies have grown too 
strong for him, and his arch-foe, Maxwell, stabs 
him with a dagger, as he is hastening to warn Mary 
and Chitelard. The last scene represents Mary and 
Chitelard alone, confessing their mutual love. 
Maxwell, Darnley, and other lords are striking the 
door for admittance; at another door a fainting 
voice demands immediate admission. After a few 
seconds the secret door is opened; Chiatelard 
escapes, Artaban enters, falls on his knees, points 
to his wound, and as Maxwell comes in with his 
followers, implores justice from her Majesty against 
Maxwell, who attempted to assassinate him, and 
left his dagger in the wound. ‘The tables are turned 





upon Maxwell, against whom Darnley now turns, 
and orders him in arrest. When the Queen 
inquires what reward she can bestow upon the 
already dying man, he replies ‘‘ Make me a Prince, 
and let them know it in Gascony.” He is at once 
made Prince, and raising himself up, he assures 
her Majesty ‘‘ a Gascon never dies—above all when 
he is a Prince.” The play is wild, the language 
stilted, and without real intensity. Lafontaine 
makes a capital Gascon, poor as the proverbial 
one, equally proud and brave. Mdme. Lafontaine 
is only half satisfactory as the Queen: she is over- 
weighted. The scenery is magnificent, and the 
costumes and accessories chronologically correct. 
It is said that Lafontaine as a sort of thank-offering 
for his success in the title-réle gave four hundred 
francs to the employés of the theatre, four hundred 
francs to the poor of his own neighbourhood, and 
four hundred frances to a public charity. 

A revival has taken place at the Comédie Francaise 
of the ‘“‘ Gendre de M. Poirier,” by Sandeau and 
Augier, for the début of Pierre Berton in the part of 
his father. He was, however, painfully nervous and 
lost all self-possession when he first came on. Got 
was capital as Poirier, one of the completest living 
types of the contemporary stage. The two authors 
of this piece have read their ‘‘ Jean de Thommeray” 
of which I gave you a sketch last week. The réle 
is confided to Delaunay. After that, Emile Augier 
will give another piece to the Frangais, called the 
‘*Effrontés.” This piece had already been received 
some months ago, but M. Augier withdrew his 
manuscript, in order to make it into five instead of 
three acts, and to enlarge upon the subject, which is 
to advocate divorce amongst the French. ‘ Where- 
by, why not?” as Commander Bunsby would say. 

A new operetta in one act, by Offenbach, has been 
produced at the Renaissance. It is called ‘* Pomme 
d’Api.”” The piece contains some charming airs, and 
it was distinguished by the first appearance of an ad- 
mirable young singer, Mdlle. Théo, who at once took 
the rank of an operetta star. She comes from a café 
chantant and has a baby face, but is. decidedly 
talented. Two new pieces by Offenbach are in study 
here; ‘“‘ Moucheron,” in one act, and “ Jeanne qui 
pleure” also one act.. A small comedy by Paul 
Foucher has also been read: it is called ‘‘ La 
Jeunesse de Voltaire.” 

The three novelties promised at the Odéon are: 
“ Le Petit Fils de Mascarille,” by Meilhac, “ La 
Jeunesse de Louis XIV.,” by Dumas pére, finished 
and revised by Dumas fils, and a posthumous play 
by Balzac entitled ‘‘ L’Ecole des Ménages.” Much 
interest naturally attaches to the last, which is said 
to be a great thing, the manuscript of which was 
found by accident. 

The Dumasian judgment upon Goethe which 
you commented on in your last has excited some 
little interest here. It occurs, as you are aware, in 
a preface written by Alexandre Dumas to a new 
translation of ‘ Faust,’ published by M. Bacharach, 
a German, who has lived in Paris for thirty years. 
The Dumas-Bacharach preface shows an absolute 
want of appreciation of Goethe. It calls him to 
order as we call a professional dramatist to order for 
defects in construction and plot—criticises him as a 
mechanic rather than as a poet. At the same time 
this line of treatment, although it sometimes gives 
rise to absurdities, allows us to get an idea of M. 
Dumas’s own mode of production which is not 
uninteresting. 

‘* We have said,” he writes, ‘‘ that Goethe wanted 
invention and intuition. He observed, experimented 
and compared, but did not divine. Thus at twenty- 
five, when in the full vigour of hardy youth and suffer- 
ing from the emotion of his rupture with Charlotte 
Kestner, he determined to write a book based on 
the circumstance. But he carried his emotion about 
with him for two years in a vague state, without 
knowing what dénowement to give the story of his 
dreams. For him to get-out of this difficulty it was 
necessary that a young man who was placed in con- 
ditions analogous to his own should blow his brains 
out. What would he have done had not this youth 
killed himself? A man combining observation, 
invention, intuition, and deduction like Shakespeare 
or Balzac, agitated as was Goethe by the incident of 
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Charlotte, and resolved to pour out his emotion in a 
book, would have gone home, laid his love, remini- 
scenes, his sacrifice, upon the dissecting table, have 
examined them well, held them up to the light, 
analysed them, and probably would have arrived at 
the double conclusion: ‘If I myself were of the 
average class, as the hero of an adventure should be, 
and as the personage I am going to put upon the 
stage before a public of average order like himself 
should be, what should I do under the circumstances ? 
Given the necessity of ending in a manner interesting 
and moving in its logic and in the crescendo of its 
passion, I should kill myself.’ In short, a poet of 
invention and intuition, if he has in his mind the 
elements of a story like‘ Werther,’ does not wait two 
years for his parallel to kill himself: he knows 
he will kill himself, and goes to the logic of passion 
and art for a dénowement, instead of getting it from 
events. And he is then so much in the right that 
when the book is published you find that a crowd of 
imbeciles blow out their brains in imitation of the 
hero, and that a crowd of other imbeciles blame the 
author for it.” 

All this shows a want of intelligence on Dumas’s 
part. He judges Goethe as the artisan might judge 
the artist, as the bricklayer the architect. Goethe, 
like all great creators, allowed himself to be in- 
fluenced by external things because he always had a 
mind open to the world about him, but he had no 
need to look for their solution outside himself. Is 
it not hard on Shakespeare for M. Dumas to imply 
that he and Balzac subjected their thoughts to an 
anatomical investigation and founded their creations 
onanalysis? But the man of talent and mechanism 
does not and cannot understand the man of genius 
who works by instinct. On these grounds Dumas 
has no right to criticise Goethe. For all that the 
preface is not altogether unjust. It contains some 
good passages; among others, one with which most 
people will agree: that if the first part of ‘* Faust” 
is good, the second is not so, and that the poem as 
a whole contains a contradiction which destroys its 
harmony. The contradiction consists in the fact 
that while “‘ Faust” in his person and the side of 
humanity he represents is essentially sceptical and 
pantheistic or atheistic, the tenor of the poem is 
theistic, and the villain of the story is a very positive 
devil. Margaret is human, and that is why the 
episode which depends on her is the chef d’auvre of 
the work. 

M. Gustavus Larforge tells in Le Figaro how an 
order for the theatre once cost its recipient thirty 
thousand francs. When secretary of the Porte St. 
Martin theatre, a friend of his—Xavier Aubryet— 
came in one day and asked for a box. While sign- 
ing the pass, Aubryet, in an important whisper 
said, ‘Buy in Mobiliers,” A gentleman who had 
entered at the same time and had come on the 
same errand as Aubryet, heard the advice given, 
and abruptly left the office without informing the 
secretary of the object of his visit. An hour after- 
wards he came back again, however, and an order 
for a couple of stalls was handed him. A month 
afterwards, the same gentleman entered the office, 
and presenting a request from a mutual friend, as 
he had done before, asked for a private box. As he 
put the pass into his pocket, he said, “I trust my 
seat will not cost me so much, as it did on the 
last occasion.” And then it turned out that hearing 
Aubryet’s whisper, whom he knew to be connected 
with official matters through the Moniteur, the 
stranger had hastily purchased some Mobilier 
coupons, over which he had lost thirty thousand 
frances. The trath of the matter was that Aubryet 
possessed no special information at all of exchange 
matters: but to give an air of importance to his 
conversation he often talked of stocks and shares, as 
if he were a big capitalist, mysteriously telling his 
friends to buy or sell any shares that came into his 
mind, 





GERMANY. 





Dresden, Sept. 13. 
Not many years have passed since the world was 
told that one of Germany’s most classical theatres— 
the Dresden Opera House—had been burned to he, 


ground; and many will remember their regret at 
hearing that the chief ornament of the bright city, 
the beautiful sister of its picture gallery, the shrine 
of many great dramatic memories, had become in a 
single night a heap of rubbish. For who does not 
know Dresden as a delightful holiday abode? It is 
the property of cheerfully advancing hordes of English 
and American travellers, of patient toilers after 
sweetness and light. The Cambridge student raves 
of the paradise where unlimited pipes and beer can 
be combined with a symphony for sixpence. The 
fagged school-master flies thither to learn the violon- 
cello, and make up for the deficiencies of a classieal 
education. Here the enterprising mother finds the 
haven where music-masters, dentists, and artistic 
ideas can be obtained at suicll cost and with little 
trouble for her family of growing-up daughters. And 
all those who love music and Dresden, and have in 
its theatre received lasting impressions from the 
great Dévrients, have there for the first time heard 
Mozart and Gluck performed in true classical unity, 
and have drunk in ecstacy from Weber, and walked 
home in summer nights converted for the time to 
raving Wagnerism—these must have felt inclined 
to sentimentalise over the pleasant little theatre. 
Another fine building is soon to replace the former 
one, and the opera has meanwhile been carried on 
in the old tradition; but we, who care for the 
history of music, find much to mourn over, because 
irrecoverable, in that heap of rubbish which one 
morning covered the place where Weber's Opera 
House had stood. His spirit, perhaps, hovered 
there, and now no more finds the place where, his 
hand softly held in his wife’s lap, the happy tears 
raining down her cheeks, he once listened to the 
victory of his cherished “ Freischiitz.’’ What had 
become of the old‘world ghosts, the old world voices, 
driven shrieking from their haunts in that night of fire? 
The ashes represented the walls, some absurd proper- 
ties, jewels, and gold, and coronation tinsel, the very 
fleet, the arsenal of the opera and all its magnificence 
that had flared up to the skies ; but in its blaze had 
also perished instruments dear to many a veteran in 
the little army of violins ; and precious manustripts, 


accumulated through past centuries, and saved from 
other ruins, and stored np here, though forgotten by 
the world. From these slowly-consuming parch- 
ments it seems to mo that the smoke must have 
risen mournfully in shapes of spirits that were re- 
luctant to depart. For here were the last witnesses 
of living and life-giving men; here among the yel- 
lowing leaves was perhaps the “ precious life-blood 
of master-spirits.” Nothing remains to us now of 
many of those creations, but once they were endued 
with power to live and stir men’s hearts ; long ago 
they died to all modern requirement, but hore the 
old scores remained as witnesses of their gentle 
composers. 

The Dresden Musicians’ Association (Tonkiinstler- 
verein) have issued their report for 1872-8, from 
which it appears that they enjoy full activity and 
prosperity. Herr Kummer is Honorary Principal, 
and Herren Blassman and Rublmann joint Presi- 
dents. The Association numbers 152 ordinary, 91 
extraordinary, and 13 honorary members. Every 
winter season witnesses four grand public perform- 
ances ; and last year out of 39 instrumental works, 15 
wore produced for the first time. The library of the 
Association is one of extent and value, 





HoLtoway’s OINTMENT AND Prts.—Disricuagments Re- 
MOvRD.—From the slackened action of the’ heart in Autumn 
conjoined with variable temperatures, many affections of the 
skin are prevalent, such as Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Tumours, 
Blotches, and — more annoying cutaneous defects, In 
treating such complaints cosmetics are worse than useless ; the 
only rational mode of cure consists in subduing the local disease, 
whilst the impurities inducing it are being expelled from the 
blood and glandular system, Holloway’s Ointment ensures the 
former object, whilst his Pills promote most perfect depuration 
of Blood, Glands, Absorbents, and Capillaries. The hamour 
being thus expelled, a moderate continuance in the same course 
benefits digestion and assimilation whereby the complexion 
assumes a wholesome clearness and transparency, 





British Cotteer oF Heatran, Euston Roap, Lonpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘* Morison's 








Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
‘white letters On a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
February 1872, Signed, Morison & Co. 





Now Ready. 


C. KE. 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHIcH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. 
b. 
Cc. 


d. 
e. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


day. . .- 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


arran; 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with-any of the popular 
The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having ben eviden 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 


hymn-books of the present 
ly | bestowed to make the 


‘‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states'in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies wel 
We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preférable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—Church Review. 








London; J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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3. B, CRAMER & CO’'S 
PIANOFORTES. 


_28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
LA 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 1s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more clegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


MORE ta Coa kcpeeermacosvesens 12 Guineas 
1.—-5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 Pe 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
OP © shiscisesesnciisss 18 9 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 23 zs 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 + 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 ,, 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 Pr 
5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 a 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
BEGMOIO) - va csescesesedscs 38 - 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 


a RE er ao 40 a 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
GM 5 occ chebscd doce dudes 50 es 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
ee eee Ts 60 s 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 a 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 ro 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42  ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 “ 
9e.—Kight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 - 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 63 P 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and . 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 - 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .........000 100 - 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ..:......... «. 126 


” 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 








*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9¢, 94, 9e, 9f, and 9g, arein Resonant Cases, | Forté 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMO NIUMS, 


. ee 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £88 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator, 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 1382, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
- Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


: No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. ° Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
Ss ees 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. lute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

hi Fifre. Clairon. 

Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 

Deuxieme Haut- Flute. 


orté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. : Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


—_—_—. 


Little Maid of Arcadee .. ...000000000 00 00. dgee cede obec 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
Fee ID i ois oc livec te bi ts aha nabs venes 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 
Oh ! bella mia.......... 


London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


i i 
ococo 





LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ............00 ce ceee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 
My old love, “Remembrance” .... . 


ree ep 
coooco 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
WROTE sent iccctoaccesbunocdetdabcabelsteas 40 
WO GIDE oc cash seb scebsecs: 0 66b6 De us 00 658e is heeds 40 


London : J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


os 
i=) 


The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) .............. 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





PD on. no then ratiodrniaescheesaghseesaniisenenses 
Tho Casson, In Fe Bat and G.... 00.00.05. cecece ceccieceecece 
po ee 
Spirit Love ... 
Twilight ..... 
EY > kc. ceeScea-ne ten sheared ohadlans aie beeen SA NiOn 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdine. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamgn & Co., Regent-street, W. 







_— 
coocooococo 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............5. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) .,.......... 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 

I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .........000-- » 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 








The Flower and the Star ....ccsccosscccscesecsssesecee 8B O 
Damask Roses. os oo 000000 v0cqiccesccrccocccceseccocce 8 O 
O list to the Song-bird ......sesecvesessccscvcssssseres 3 O 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 

London. J. B. Cramzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 
HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....ssssseeseeee 8B O 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ......cscececseeeeee 3 0 

The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Sop: 

OWE TOMOR) cc cccccesepecccocscspcesscecesecbocceee Oe 
Hor over and for aye 0001000 cccsseccedbsccccccssoseces & O 
Eventide. Trio, (8.0.7.)....220000sesccees - £0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AVAYLAND WELL. ATale. ByC. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., dvo, 


andon; °, T. Ha Eaton-square, 8,1. ; and 4, 
L H Lien tnpentow 3 —_ ; 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second .,,  Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,» Pianofortes . . by HRARD. 
Fourth _s,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth e Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Krrxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Kconomy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very pov New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on .application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reagent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Ciry, 
J. B, ORAMER & CO., West Strazzr, & Western Roap, Brienton, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





L, ALBRECHT. 


WAVERLEY. Valse Briliante COCR H eee eee ee eeeeeeeeEe 
J. ASCHER, 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of 
Song” Cee eeeenes ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee seeeeee 
¢ MEREDITH BALL. 
BLANCHE! Redowa eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 
RCM, GO MINION 04 cc cdcececcneedsannsbecieee 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)...... 
OSCAR BERINGER. 
SCOTCH AIRS. 
J, BERTRAM. 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. 


(Brilliant Fantasia) .... 


(Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 


FOROSETTA (Transcriptign of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 
Oe ek aaa (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ....cecccccccecsccsecs 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 
LA CARESSANTE CV eCROMERCO erdeCeseeceneDee oes 
I ENE oc cnsvaseasdeenassdenecanceene eee 
“MY A ee " (Transcription) ....... eeeeccccees eeccee 
P. DE VO 
LOIN. DE TOI. Méditation Cece ccccccccccccccccccccoccs 
G. FERRARIS. 
TURE Seccvescdescesesecsersesscensnecnss + 
Pe ns den niceeccndeaniecaven Ce vcccccccccccoce eee 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ........ 6o0e%oenrenene os 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ......00..000 CVewoccecdonces ete 
REVERIE..... dMenssreekbeasarehakenas ecccccceccesee cece 
PONE. pdcchancdncurenecrsences Cece resorcccoeoece 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “ Irish Sketch” ..... oenrececnesee 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... GOP ceperccdes eecccee hanes 
oo BR BR eo a rr rere 
THE ROSE TREE ........ OPE Pe eT ne 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 


THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. 
ALFRED JAELL. 


‘* Trish Sketch ” 


CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU ......seeeeeeee eee ccevccccccce ee 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 158...... cc ccccccce 
M. JUNOT. 


TINY MITE MAZURKA ..... 
J. KIRNBERGER. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee | 


CAPRICCIO (in E minor)....cccessccssseceeees seaepeces ° 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE ....... Ce eee ererercecucecees eocces seeeee 

LE BON RETOUR .......ccceseves Cece ccccesecccscece . 

L'ETOILE ROUGE ..cccccccccescecsccccececes seeee 
J. LEMMENS. 


VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 
LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop ... 


DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 

Bis WOE, . VRID sc ve rdockscssece PAdevoncesdedsoseee ° 

LA V@U A LA MADONE ........ Perr eT Te heieeews 

ee Be Perr eee Riaenseaasasneee 

MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)..........004. epeovece 
E. PALADILHE. 

LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ..........cecccccece 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 
A. RENDANO. 

. DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........ oe 
TAUB . cccdcccvccveces oceccccccece Ccecccescccosesrceee ° 
NAPOLITAINE ....0c0c00 chihersace Mieadetecnesnbanas ° 
CHANT DU PAXGAD ..ccscscceces oeeeeue aes eaceseeen . 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA..........++. ReedbieceesRve beets 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pens6e Musicale ..........seeeeeee 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces)........... ‘ 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. et s0 « Jecpeccsceess 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 3. my TP iA ; 
VALSE CAPRICE .......... PTUTITETELTLE TTT TE Tee . 
DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. 13 Ce evenesicoeccse cecccccccce oe 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.13 .........0.. oe secree 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op.13 ..ccccccssescseee ganaeen 

J. ROMANO. 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 
OCR UIE isco ve enue esveseen cece neveceOpe-A96 cocedoce 
BONHEUY INATTENDU  ......0eceeeeeOp. 178 weceveee 
H. ROSELLEN. 
TRISTE EXILE! Transoription........sccccssccsccsers 
J. RUMMEL. 


GALATEA WALTZ, 
LA CHARMANTE, 
charmante ’’) 


(H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) . 
(Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘‘Oh! ma 


8. d. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK....... coc cccccccceeccsesces 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG .....e..eeeeeee eseees ° 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne cess 


NN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 
IL TROVATORE...cccccseve ditto 99 Bowes 
LA TRAVIATA ..... eoccere ditto 9 Besos 
IL FURIOSO ...... cians ae ditto oe ee 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto eee 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 19 Goce 


PAUL SEMLER. 


MINERVA! Grande Marche .....cccccsscrevccssccrccece 

TOUT SEUL! Nocturne .....cecceeevees sheccedseceees 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 

VAR OF TEMPE ceccccccccccscccssccces si sp ieee asian 

IMPROMPTU. panaenanes paeacnaeenn xemaeeecunian 


Cc. W. SMITH. 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 


Countess of Somers) ...-sesseececesceecscsersecs voce 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) errr 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .........sseeeseees eoecoees ° 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ...........+. cc ccccccee seccsene 


RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet 

ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 

THOUGH. MO. 1... cccccdcccscccvoecoceny 
Ditto ja Mees 
J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 

. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 
Ditto a 
Ditto “ 

_ Ditto pe 
Ditto ‘“ ee errr 

Ditto od a 

EETHOVEN SERIES :— 

ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.....+4+... 

. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3. ......44. nae 

. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 6. ire 

. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.........+.005 

. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHE TIQUE). Op. 13 

VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79........ 

Sacnep SERIES :— 

. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 

» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)........... 
» 8 HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel). 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ...........- 
» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) case nea 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)j.........seeee 

Ss. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE .. 
A TE O CARA.. 
ADELAIDE 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice . 
MORNING SUNBEAMS 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ... 

A. TOLSTOY. 

TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES.... 

ERNEST TRAVERS. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 


eee eee eee ee HEHEHE H HEHEHE HEHE 


1. wes citdaeases 


” Di snaiesesnre 


ST eee aetiade 


4. .ccccccee . 


gp 
oops! 


4 
° 
SO ym ge BO PH ES oe 


introduction ...... cei Gain Fs kindly Cabhaa Oheekece 4cas 
J. T, TREKELL, 
BOURREE (in F major) ...ceeeeeeeeee eee receccceecccece 
Ti TREAMON. Gavotte ..cccccccccesccccess ai accom at teases 
THE MAGIO HARP cecvcsccvececcs Rb set Oe NAS RE Sees se 
DOME. 6.46 nik dh oe gad waa w ROLES en Ra a ee ee 
LES ECLAIREURS . oe inéaaleaeaee Pee ee 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE siaeale Pe Tee a ee ee 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR ........... pememeaae SE ee 
pA a rs fee eee me 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN .......... Wneeed “Ray? vee bret ry 
VALIQUET. 


LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach's opera......... 
MICHAEL WATSON 

QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert.. 
J. M. WEHLI. 


RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice .......... bt cbeRectede toss 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch PY ne re 
WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto .....seeeeeseeee 
ELFIN WHISPERS .*............. arviebrenerecvwcreess oe 
eS | No. 1. Forest Flowers ..........-- ae 
. FORGET-ME-NOT,. ,, 2. ditto .......... ee eeee Setsesgs 
<p HAREBELL eeeeee 5 3. ditto eee weer eereeeeeeeeeeeet 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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